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“CREATIVE EVOLUTION” AND THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


By Latrp WINGATE SNELL, Helena, Montana 


He who, with the mass of Christians in all lands and ages, 
makes use of the ancient creeds, declares that he believes 
“‘in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God . . . who for us men and 
for our salvation came down from heaven, and was. incarnate 
. . . and was crucified also for us . . . and rose again... 
and ascended . . . and shall come again . . . whose kingdom 
shall have no end.’”’ The man who believes this believes in a 
divine and rational purpose at the heart of things, ordering 
the material universe, and shaping it to spiritual ends. 

The Christian’s professed belief in a rational, purposeful, 
spiritual universe is, however, sharply challenged by modern 
science and the modern point of view. To quote Professor 
Denney:! “‘. . . what they [the categories of modern science] 
tend to produce in the common mind is a conception of nature 
in which there is no room for Christianity. Even if it is not 
a dead mechanical system, it is a closed system; the evolution 
which it exhibits has no intelligible relation to spiritual ends; 
whether it be described in terms of matter or mind, as materi- 

1 Prof. James Denney, D.D., Constructive Quarterly, June, 1913, p. 224f. 
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alism or idealism, the intellectual condition spontaneously 
induced by it is one to which Christianity must seem an alien, 
intrusive, and ultimately impossible thing.’’ The men of 
education we meet every day witness to the truth of this 
statement. Even when they count themselves Christians, 
and say the creed in the services of the Church with honest 
conviction, they yet look upon the world of fact and law with 
which they daily deal as definitely not the world of the creed, 
that is, of the Incarnation; as not part of the “fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all,” nor included in that ‘‘ working 
whereby He is able even to subject all things unto Himself;’’ 
a world whose nature, laws, and processes bear no living 
relation to Him who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate, and shall come again, 
whose kingdom shall have no end. 

This is in complete contrast, of course, to the point of view 
of the Scriptures. Entirely aside from specific miraculous 
events or works of power, the Scriptures view the world as 
c!ay in the hands of the divine Potter, subject to God’s 
immediate will, fundamentally subservient to His ends. In 
particular the New Testament sees all temporal existence 
as centering in Christ—‘‘in whom all things consist,”” and 
ultimately included in the fulfilment of His purpose—‘‘ when 
all things shall have been subjected unto Him.”” The New 
Testament point of view is not that we live in a world where 
incursions of the supernatural may occur, but in a world 
shot through with the supernatural, primarily subject to 
the supernatural purposes of spirit, however recalcitrant and 
out of harmony with those purposes it may temporarily be: 
‘“‘For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the 
revealing of the sons of God. For the creation was subjected 
to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of Him who sub- 
jected it, in hope that the creation itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God.’”” 


2 Cf. also, Heb. 2: 8. 
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In the face of this situation there have been many of 
Christian faith who have hoped and believed that the doc- 
trine of development in its modern formulation would prove 
the reconciliation of the New Testament and the scientific 
points of view. For if the facts of cosmic development should 
establish the fact of cosmic purpose, and reveal within the 
unfolding material universe an intelligence that shapes it 
step by step, and makes it serve the purpose of an exalted 
spiritual and ideal goal, such as would be a rational con- 
summation of all finite existence, then we should have arrived 
at a conception of the universe essentially identical with 
that of the New Testament: a universe belonging to the 
plane of the supernatural, where God’s will was present at 
every step, and a divine purpose controlled the entire course 
of events. While to the New Testament conception would 
be added the modern conceptions of causality as the method 
of God in material relations, and of the reign of law as the 
sign and seal of fundamental and complete rationality, yet 
it would be the New Testament universe: shot through with 
the supernatural—not as violating causality but as working 
through causality; in which God’s will was present at every 
step—not as interrupting law but as being itself the law; and 
where His purpose controlled every event—not in arbitrary 
caprice but in the shaping of all towards a rational end. 

There would seem not to lack reason for the belief that the 
facts of cosmic development reveal cosmic purpose: surely 
the issue of organic evolution in a race of self-conscious, 
self-directed, ideally-motived personalities is not the fruit of 
chance, not the outcome of some blind urge residing in un- 
folding life; surely man with his history, his civilization, his 
conscience, his ideals, his hopes, his faith, his Christ, claimed 
by science as part and parcel of the evolutionary process, 
is not really explained by being classified as a chance branch 
on the great tree of organic life. 

When, however, we note more particularly what the 
evolutionary process has been, the conception of creation 
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moving in accordance with a rational purpose towards a 
determinate end becomes involved in difficulty. The par- 
ticular facts of organic evolution, so far from declaring their 
origin in a rational and unified purpose, seem indeed to de- 
clare that origin in a blind, or at best a purblind, ‘‘push”’ 
or impulse,—a push with a tendency to move in a certain 
general direction indeed, but that has to experiment and 
draw back, try this way and be blocked, then another and 
yet another that lead nowhere, only finally discovering the 
way through to the avenue of progress. In the words of 
Henri Bergson, whose Creative Evolution makes most clear 
this characteristic of the vital process, organic evolution is 
marked by ‘‘retrogressions, arrests, accidents of every kind;”’ 
‘the part played by contingency in evolution . . . is great. 
Contingent, generally, are the forms adopted, or rather in- 
vented. . . . Contingent . . . the dissociation of the primor- 
dial tendency into such and such complementary tendencies 
which create divergent lines of evolution. Contingent the 
arrests and set backs; contingent, in large measure, the 
adaptations” (pp. 254f).' ‘“‘Evolution will prove to be some- 


thing entirely different . . . from the realization of a plan 
of the whole, as maintained by the doctrine of finality” 
(p. 101). 


Bergson notes two cardinal errors in the theory of finalism 
as applied to the facts of organic evolution (p. 103). The 
first appears in this: that where the various details of any 
process progressively realize a preconceived plan those de- 
tails compose the data from which the plan may be formu- 
lated, provide the terms in which the plan may be described. 
The mere fact that it is a pre-existing defined plan that has 
called these successive details into being and created their 
relationships involves the fact that in those details and 
their relations the plan itself is given. Now organic evolu- 
tion, says Bergson, answers to no such description. On the 


1 Page numbers in the text of this article refer to Creative Evolution, by Henri 
Bergson, Arthur Mitchell, Tr. Henry Holt & Co., rgtt. 
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contrary, no plan of evolutionary development is to be found 
contained in or revealed by any stage or successive stages of 
evolution; each stage is a new thing upon the earth—new 
and in its very nature unforeseeable, and not contained in 
any of its antecedents; every stage is a creation strictly 
de novo, new in an absolute sense; therefore, also, a revelation 
de novo; and so far from being the carrying out of an idea or 
plan already existing, the ideas and terms adequate to the 
understanding and describing of the facts of any given stage 
of evolution wait upon the facts themselves, come into being, 
as it were, with the facts, products of the one and identical 
new act of creation. 

Finalism involves another error, says Bergson, yet more 
serious. ‘“‘If life realizes a plan, it ought to manifest a greater 
harmony the further it advances, just as the house shows 
better and better the idea of the architect as stone is set upon 
stone. If, on the contrary, the unity of life is to be found 
solely in the impetus that pushes it along the road of time, 
the harmony is not in front but behind. The unity is derived 
from a vis a tergo; it is given at the start as an impulsion, 
not placed at the end as an attraction.’’ Moreover, this 
impulse, in the course of evolution, divides into various 
streams which produce “incompatible and antagonistic”’ 
creations, whence increasing discord, not increasing harmony. 
And more, ‘‘evolution is not only a movement forward; in 
many cases we observe a marking-time, and still more often 
a deviation or turning back. . .. Thence results an in- 
creasing disorder. No doubt there is progress, if progress 
mean a continual advance in the general direction determined 
by a first impulsion; but this progress is on the two or three 
great lines of evolution on which forms ever more and more 
complex, ever more and more high appear; between these 
lines run a crowd of minor paths in which, on the contrary, 
deviations, arrests, and set backs, are multiplied. . . . Na- 
ture is more and better than a plan in course of realization. 
A plan is a term assigned to a labor; it closes the future whose 
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form it indicates. Before the evolution of life, on the con- 
trary, the portals of the future remain wide open. It is a 
creation that goes on forever in virtue of an initial movement. 
This movement constitutes the unity of the organized world— 
a prolific unity, of an infinite richness superior to any that 
the intellect could dream of, for the intellect is only one of its 
aspects or products” (pp. 103ff.). 

We have the issue before us: on the one hand the facts of 
organic evolution and the apparent significance of those 
facts, as stated by M. Bergson in particular; on the other, 
the Christian faith in a divine purpose shaping and ordering 
the universe and leading it towards an ideal consummation. 
We proceed to note where exception must be taken to Berg- 
son’s position; and then how Bergson himself provides the 
data for fitting creative evolution entire into a Christian 
concept of a universal divine plan. 

Bergson’s fallacy consists in putting the part for the whole, 


‘in assuming that all the data that go to the making of the 


concept of reality are given in the facts that have come into 
being by the way of organic evolution. Now if it should 
prove to be the case that organic evolution is but a sub- 
ordinate part of the whole, significant in very truth, but yet 
subordinate, it is plain that the failure of those facts taken 
by themselves to discover a rational plan does not demonstrate 
the absence of plan. Indeed we do not expect to see the 
plan of the whole given in a subordinate fraction of the 
whole. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of elucidating our point, that 
there is a God, infinite and holy, who has the purpose of 
bringing into being a race of sons of God who shall be made 
in the end like unto Him—individually finite, but in the 
corporate unity of their innumerable host not an unworthy 
expression of the divine infinitudes. And suppose that the 
first step in this process of the creation of an innumerable 
yet unified race of sons of God be the preparation by a 
method of development of a physical body, and, together 
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with the physical body, of certain psychical elements; and 
that, at a given point in this development, the psychical 
elements become organized through the medium of the pre- 
pared bodies as individual self-conscious personalities. Then 
suppose that these individual self-conscious personalities 
discover revealed to their inward sight—their self-conscious- 
ness—an environment of whose wealth the riches of the out- 
ward environment is but a feeble symbol; an environment 
with which they can come every day into fuller correspond- 
ence, but which, by every step towards completer correspond- 
ence, is revealed as yet more unthinkably rich and full and 
beautiful; and that, while discovering thus their amazing 
spiritual environment, they discover also that they them- 
selves are potential sons of infinite, holy God. 

On the supposition that the real universe is, in some such 
way as this, spiritual in nature and purposeful in constitu- 
tion, should we expect to find the sufficient data for con- 
structing the plan of its purposefulness in the first step only, 
in the initial process of the organization of the physical and 
psychical antecedents of personality, while ignoring the 
vast revelation that comes with and through personality? 

The infinitely wealthy spiritual environment and infinitely 
precious potentialities of this supposition become not sup- 
position but knowledge, by virtue of the Christian experience; 
a knowledge which begins, indeed, with self-consciousness 
itself, but comes to certainty and fulness in the following and 
fellowship of the incarnate God. And, on the basis of that 
experience, the Christian believer has to find Bergson in 
fault for ignoring the elements of chief significance when 
inquiring whether the data available reveal a cosmic plan. 

This fallacy of putting the part for the whole underlies 
Bergson’s entire metaphysic. Self-consciousness introduces 
us directly to series on series of infinites—mathematical, 
rational, moral, affectional, devotional. The very fact 
that we possess the concept of the infinite is of tremendous 
significance—a concept that by its nature cannot be evolved. 
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And a consciousness ineluctably overshadowed as is ours 
with the imminence of an infinity of space and an eternity 
of time displays in that alone a grandeur beside which all 
processes of nature whatever are poor and mean. 

In the moral imperative of conscience every man stands 
face to face with an Absolute—and knows that he does. 
However much the individual conscience may be in need of 
enlightenment, every man knows that at any given moment 
to follow the feeling called the voice of conscience is right, 
and to refuse to follow is wrong. Nothing can go back of 
that, and we know it; which is to say that here we know we 
face an absolute. We know that truth is infinite; for we 
know that the mental structure in process of erection by the 
coherent thinking of the race is a structure to which there 
can be no term—never can it become a closed and completed 
system. We know truth, and we know that truth is infinite; 
we know right, and we know that right is absolute,—for all 
that our apprehension of truth and right is progressive. 
Are facts such as these, illimitable of import, to be overlooked 
or made subordinate in our determination of the nature 
of reality? 

Our elemental thought-stuff itself is infinite.—as we know 
the moment we stop to ask where the end or limit of thought- 
stuff shall be found. The human ideal reveals itself as 
infinite: the greater the progress on the ideal way the more 
remotely unattainable becomes the ideal. The experiences of 
love, of contrition, of the humility of the saints, of discovering 
one’s life in others’ lives, of finding life by losing it, of the 
mystery of sacrifice, of joy in the agony of dying to self, 
all these declare that human experience partakes of an ab- 
solute Experience which we know but in part; and all these 
reveal their true meaning in that Christian experience from 
which flows knowledge of fellowship with the infinite Person 
and of sonship to holy God. 

Bergson’s presentation of the origin and primary function 
of human intelligence and the relation of consciousness to 
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the vital process we may grant to be true and of extreme 
significance. That does not bar us from believing that 
through self-consciousness and reason man is introduced to a 
world of infinitely greater significance than the world of 
creative evolution. The point is not that Bergson ignores 
the existence of spiritual facts—he distinctly recognizes 
them (pp. 265f. 268f.); it is that he ignores their part in 
reality, and makes the facts of organic evolution per se 
the determinative facts in his metaphysic, determinative 
of our thought of matter, solar systems, the universe, reality, 
God (pp. 245-248, 255, 256). Bergson emphasizes the 
unique value of intuitions to philosophy. Man’s most 
universal intuition is that ‘‘’tis man’s perdition to be safe”’ 
when for conscience, love, or truth ‘‘he ought to die.””. And 
dying for them he bears a witness that could not be stronger 
to the fact that conscience, truth, and love are ultimate 
realities in human experience; the metaphysics that subordi- 
nates or slights them, then, subordinates and slights the 
ultimates of our knowledge of reality. 

The interest of this paper, however, centers upon the 
purposeful character of reality; and we have said that Bergson 
himself provides the data for fitting organic evolution into 
that conception. For Creative Evolution shows us not only 
the course of physical development along one line of which 
a fit organism has been prepared for the embodiment of 
personality; it shows also unfolding in a vast multi-mani- 
fold ‘‘stream of life’? those psychical elements which, in- 
dividuated and organized, make up human personality, and, 
in self-conscious human persons, underlie and condition 
moral experience. A summary of the principles appearing 
in Bergson’s setting forth of organic evolution proportioned 
to the limitations of this paper cannot but be fragmentary 
and unsatisfactory. It seems, however, necessary to under- 
take such a summary, attaining what fidelity is possible 
within these narrow limits, in order to make clear the pivotal 
point of our discussion. 
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Creative Evolution presents to us a great psychical impul- 
sion or movement, variously called ‘‘the stream of life,”’ 
“the vital impetus,’’ ‘“‘consciousness”’ (p. 181), which has 
been ‘‘launched into matter,’’ which is opposed in its course 
by matter, which yet finds in matter the medium for its 
needful activity. The needful activity of life is free creation. 
The opposition of matter is represented as a reverse stream, 
counter to and confronting the free creative activity of life. 
The opposition presented by this counter stream is material 
necessity or determinism. Into this necessity or fixedness 
of matter the creative activity of life strives to introduce 
“the largest possible amount of indeterminism and liberty”’ 
(pp. 251, 126, 114). From the confluence of these opposing 
streams come material organisms. Not that life of its own 
nature demands material organisms or that shaping or- 
ganisms is the proper object of its creative activity—as to 
what that object is or whether it have a proper object we are 
left uncertain; but the material constitution of organisms 
is what results from life’s ‘‘getting round’’ the obstacles 
to its free creation presented by the determinism of matter. 
Life presses forward to create, encounters opposing matter, 
seizes upon it in creative activity, and makes canals through 
it for its onward flow,—for flow onward it must. The re- 
taining walls of the canals are organisms; the stream flowing 
through from organism to organism, from species to species, 
is the mighty psychic current of life. 

Material organisms serve indeed to carry forward the 
original impetus of life, canals for the urge and press of the 
stream, yet at the same time they hinder the stream. Each 
individuai and each species tends to arrest life right there, 
to live each for itself alone, and so to form in the life-stream 
eddies, back-waters, deflecting or checking the flow which 
would sweep on to ever fuller creative activity through ever 
more and higher organisms. Life by its nature a full flowing 
stream creates in matter as channels for that stream particular 
organisms and species, and then finds these creations damming 
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up the stream or turning it aside; by nature free in creation, 
its material organs tend at once to impose material necessity 
upon its freedom (pp. 254, 127); by nature universal, its 
creations involve it in the web of the particular. Yet the 
original impetus, its need for creation, carries it on; where 
many channels fail yet a thoroughfare is found; succumbing 
here and there to the bondage of necessity, of particularism, 
of materiality, it yet breaks the bondage somewhere else 
under the stress of the original impetus, and finds a way at 
least to larger liberty, and unfailingly creates some channel 
for the imperative onward flow. 

And it breaks the bondage and finds the way by taking 
risks; by leaving the way of safety and breaking forth into 
some new and daring way, staking the assured present for a 
larger but unassured future, foregoing, at the cost of un- 
known risks, the advantage in hand of a security that is 
barred to progress, for the larger advantage of a future to 
which the door of progress lies open (pp. 132, 143, 193). 
Meantime the life-stream suffers loss. As the river surrenders 
momentum to the friction of the banks, surrenders liberty 
of direction to conformity to the river-bed, so the life-current 
must surrender something of its true self as, impelled through 
matter, it creates in matter its needed channels. 

Under the opposition of the reverse stream that is matter, 
moreover, the stream of life splits up into branches following 
diverse channels; some of these channels prove culs-de-sac, 
some are turned aside from the line of progress, some bend 
back on themselves and retrogress. Thus split up, the life- 
stream cannot carry along into all its branches its entire 
endowment; rather that endowment is itself split up; the 
main branches of the life-stream exhibit, accordingly, charac- 
teristics that are complementary each of the other. Thus 
the vegetative stream, specializing in the primary necessity 
of life, the storing of surplus energy, surrenders as the price 
of its specialty mobility, consciousness, and choice, and 
settles down into permanent or all but permanent torpor. 
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Vegetation through the chlorophyllian function stores up 
the sun’s energy, while animal life develops the sensori- 
motor system which avails of this stored-up energy to enlarge 
the scope of life’s freedom—the essential function of organ- 
isms; and the two streams are seen to be complementary. 
So of the two great branches into which animal life divides— 
instinct and intelligence, the one attaining its highest de- 
velopment in insects, the other in man. These are not, as is 
usually taken for granted, two stages in one development; 
they are complementary developments on divergent lines (p. 
135). Intelligence is directed outward, is knowledge of the 
matter upon which life works; its aim is fabrication, to enlarge 
the range of life’s creation by extending the functioning of 
life, as it were, into unorganized matter. Instinct, on the other 
hand, is directed inward, is knowledge of life itself. The 
wasp cannot have individual knowledge of the future needs 
and circumstances of the larva when, to insure it fresh food, 
it paralyzes the spider and places it in the larval cell; nor can 
it know that a sting at a certain point on the spider’s anatomy, 
which must be selected to a minute fraction of an inch, will 
strike a given nerve-plexus and thereby paralyze but not 
kill the spider. The knowledge here controlling is plainly 
an immediate knowledge into the life-stream itself, which 
is one in the wasp and the spider. ‘‘Instinct is molded on 
the very form of life’ (p. 165). ‘“‘. .. the instinctive 
knowledge which one species possesses of another on a certain 
particular point has its root in the very unity of life, which 
is .... a whole sympathetic to itself’? (p. 167). Whence 
‘instinct is sympathy”’; and in human consciousness, where 
it has become almost completely subordinated to intellect, 
it exists as intuition, vague and discontinuous indeed, ‘‘a 
lamp almost extinguished, which only glimmers now and 
then for a few moments at most”’ (p. 267), ‘“‘but it is to the 
very inwardness of life that intuition leads us” (p. 176). 
‘“‘It glimmers wherever a vital interest is at stake. On our 
personality, on our liberty, on the place we occupy in the 
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whole of nature, on our origin, and perhaps also on our destiny, 
it throws a light feeble and vacillating, but which none the 
less pierces the darkness of the night in which the intellect 
leaves us’’ (p. 268). 

Finally, the whole course of the life-current through matter 
is marked by manifold failure. Of course the fact of a 
species continuing to exist constitutes insofar success and not 
failure. But from the point of view of the great life-move- 
ment, pressing on towards completer creative freedom, 
“‘failure seems the rule, success exceptional and always im- 
perfect.”” ‘‘Often this movement has turned aside; very 
often, too, it has stopped short; what was to have been a 
thoroughfare has become a terminus’”’ (p. 129). And this, 
because the life-stream is finite; ‘“‘the force which is evolving 
throughout the organized world is a limited force, which is 
always seeking to transcend itself, and always remains 
inadequate to the work it would fain produce” (p. 126). 
The vital impetus ‘‘would succeed no doubt,” in what it 
would fain do, “‘if its power were unlimited, or if some rein- 
forcement could come to it from without. But the impetus 
is finite, and it has been given once for all. It cannot over- 
come all obstacles. The movement it starts is sometimes 
turned aside, sometimes divided, always opposed; and the 
evolution of the organized world is the unrolling of this 
conflict” (p. 254). This, sketched in inadequate outline, 
is Bergson’s presentation of the history of organic evolution. 

Since the souls of men are developments from this psychic 
life and the same life-current surges through us as through 
the whole organic tree, it is to be expected that self-conscious- 
ness should reveal the same primary principles working within 
the life energy in us as throughout organic creation. The 
point not perhaps so readily seen—and the point of this 
paper—is that these very principles are what condition and 
create moral experience, when the life-current becomes 
psychically individuated and organized, and its principles 
illumined by self-consciousness, in man. 
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The ground of moral experience psychologically considered 
is the fact that individual spirits, human persons, rest ever 
under an inward compulsion that may best be termed, per- 
haps, the need for self-expression. The spirit within us 
is not negative, colorless, content; it is active, glowing, dis- 
satisfied, it must be doing, out-working; in a word, it is vital. 
The out-working, utterance, or expression of our spirits is, 
however, not unconditioned or untrammelled; rather it 
finds itself ‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d;’”’ and a moment’s 
reflection shows that the restriction upon our out-working 
spirit is the fact that it must work out through matter; the 
expression of spirit must take material form, it must be 
spread out in a side-by-side relation that constitutes space, 
and drawn out in a sequence relation that constitutes time. 
There is no such thing within the limits of human experience 
as spirit finding expression save through material forms; and 
not only so, there is no such thing as spirit’s being dynamic, 
taking factitive part, in human experience save through 
material expression. The Holy Spirit Himself is dynamic 
in human experience only as He attains in the world material 
expression. And, supposing Sir Oliver Lodge to be right in 
regard to communications from disembodied spirits, it re- 
mains true that they gain a place in mundane experience 
only as they are able temporarily to get for themselves a 
body. The necessity resting upon the human spirit for 
expression, and its limitation to expression under material 
forms of space and time, that is, under the law of causality, 
create that inward stress and conflict, that ineffective or but 
partially effective endeavor, which are the primary fact of 
moral experience. Without involving assent to Bergson’s 
metaphysic, we must see in this the appearance on the moral 
plane of Bergson’s ‘‘life-stream”’ pressing forward to ‘‘free 
creation,” and meeting in its onward movement the “‘opposi- 
tion of matter.” 

The fact of moral experience predicates the freedom of the 
individual spirit. This is not the place to discuss the problem 
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of freedom. But if the out-working of our spirits be but 
part of the causal necessity of matter, then there is no moral 
experience; and the deeps of experience which we feel to be, 
and which all human conduct declares to be, moral and free 
are sheer unreality—a delusion, a shadow-show for the sport 
of the Olympians; and serious discussion of serious things 
by mortal men becomes mockery and folly. 

For the purposes of this paper, then, the actuality of that 
inner freedom to which self-consciousness consistently wit- 
nesses is assumed. Observation of the inner life shows that 
the individual’s moral progress is the extending of the range 
and scope of his freedom, while moral degeneration is the loss 
of freedom. The man winning the moral battle is he who 
is projecting himself, his moral will, his free spirit, into the 
nexiis of causal relations that surround him—inherited 
tendencies and early formed habits bound up in that bundle 
of causal relations that is the body; projecting himself also 
into the relations of home, of work, of possessions, of human 
society, and gradually, by minute, painful steps of free 
acts of will, shaping those relations in the direction of his 
ideal. Moral progress is progress in mastery, mastery over 
propensity, habit, body, self, circumstance, environment, 
and fellow-men,—in other words, progress in freedom. We 
all see that he who wins the battles of the moral life is the 
freeman; in freedom he controls himself, his subordinates, 
his circumstances, his destiny; and that he who loses these 
battles becomes a bondman, slave to habit, to companions, 
to body, to circumstance, to the necessity of matter. This 
is the expression in the self-conscious sphere of that character 
that Bergson discovers in life itself: the necessity for free 
creation, but a freedom that is hampered and hindered by 
matter and causality, and constantly in danger of surrendering 
its freedom to the material forms amidst which it works. 
Bergson draws his illustration of this characteristic of organic 
life, in fact, from the moral realm: ‘‘Our freedom, in the very 
movements by which it is affirmed, creates the growing 
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habits that will stifle it if it fails to renew itself by a constant 
effort: it is dogged by automatism. The most living thought 
becomes frigid in the formula that expresses it. The word 
turns against the idea. The letter kills the spirit’’ (p. 127). 

Moral progress and victory are conditioned at each step 
by faith. Every moral act is an assertion of the reality of 
the unseen, the recognition that ideals are ultimates, the 
freely willed act of obedience to an absolute in which, having 
not seen, we believe. This is the very essence of moral 
conduct; and this is faith. Strangely enough, this charac- 
teristic, though in the absence of self-consciousness it cannot 
be called moral and is not faith, is yet written into the tex- 
ture of life itself: the characteristic we noticed whereby life 
under its original impetus rouses itself from the invitation 
of matter to settle back into the security and lethargy of 
attained adaptation, and breaks through, at the cost of 
unknown risk, into the avenue of permanent progress—the 
vital antecedent of the moral will that is faith. Professor 
Tyler presents this phrase of organic evolution in the follow- 
ing words: ‘Usually only a saving remnant seizes the op- 
portunity, takes the next upward step, and attains the 
higher plane of life with its new powers, opportunities, and 
struggles. . . . Temporary survival and even dominance 
are comparatively easy, but permanent progress is rare and 
difficult. The progressive animal is always conforming to 
a dawning environment, present discernment of which must 
be anything but clear and convincing. In all evolution the 
animal which builds largely for the future, rather than for 
the evident and tangible in the momentary present, is the 
form which gains progress and permanent survival.’”’ ‘‘The 
fittest have always and at all cost kept open the door for 
future, larger development.”! These statements of this 
phase of organic evolution describe, just as they stand, 
humanity’s moral progress through faith. 

As for the fact of failure in the moral experience of human- 


! The Place of the Church in Evolution, by Prof. John M. Tyler, pp. 25, 30, 31. 
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ity, words are superfluous, save to point out various identities 
between that experience and the life-current; for we are 
dealing not with analogies but with identities—it is the one 
stream that flows through organic life and through us, a 
part thereof. The identities are every now and again de- 
scribable in identical words, particularly if we lift our eyes 
from individual experience and include also the moral ex- 
perience of mankind. For instance: ‘“‘Organic evolution”’ 
{and the moral experience of individuals and society] are 
“‘marked by retrogressions, arrests, accidents of every kind,”’ 
and ‘‘the part played by contingency is great.’’ Organic 
evolution [and moral experience] show “not only a movement 
forward; in many cases we observe a marking time, and 
still more often a deviation or turning back. Thence re- 
sults an increasing disorder.’’ This means no less than that 
in organic evolution lies the explanation of the Christian 
doctrine of original sin: original sin is the fallible nature of 
man’s psychic source appearing in human nature. As Dr. 
Cabot says, ‘“‘The element of freedom to go wrong... I 
think is present in the whole of nature, and . . . makes 
nature sometimes beautiful, sometimes cruel, sometimes 
badly contrived, and sometimes marvellously ingenious.’”! 
Again, the root of failure is one in organic life and the moral 
life—whether of individuals or races or humanity: self- 
centeredness. ‘‘It might be said,’’ writes Bergson, “that 
life tends towards the utmost possible action, but that each 
species [or individual, or tribe, or nation] prefers to contribute 
the slightest possible effort. Regarded in what constitutes 
its true essence . . . life is a continually growing action. 
But each of the species [individuals, peoples] through which 
life passes, aims only at its own convenience. It goes for 
that which demands the least labor. Absorbed in the form 
it is about to take . . . it ignores all the rest of life; it fashions 
itself so as to take the greatest possible advantage of its 
immediate environment with the least possible trouble”’ 


1 The Layman's Book of Medicine, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, p. 3. 
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(pp. 128f). It would be difficult to frame a better statement 
of the immediate ground of failure and confusion in the moral 
realm. The ultimate ground lies deeper, in the limitation 
of the available moral energy: “‘It must not be forgotten,” 
quoting a passage entire a second time to bring into clear relief 
the dual applicability of the words, ‘“‘that the force which 
is evolving throughout the organized world is a limited force, 
which is always seeking to transcend itself and always re- 
mains inadequate to the work it would fain produce” (p. 
126). “The vital impetus passing through matter [and 
in the form of moral personalities through human bodies] 
. would succeed no doubt, if its power were unlimited, 
or if some reinforcement could come to it from without. 
But the impetus is finite. ... It cannot overcome all 
obstacles” (p. 254). Two consequences of this limitation 
are the loss the life current suffers as it forces its way through 
matter, and the splitting of the vital stream into three or 
four main streams with complementary characteristics, and 
into numerous minor streams. So humanity shows three 
or four main streams of moral evolution, with minor streams 
between marked by “deviations, arrests, set-backs;’’ and the 
characteristics of the main streams seem complementary 
each of the other. There may be danger here of fancifulness; 
yet one can but be impressed by the parallelism between these 
and the lines of organic development defined by Bergson as 
the vegetative, instinctive, and intelligent. Thus Chinese 
morality settled down into the form early given it, and has 
surrendered mobility, choice, progress—the vegetative type; 
the religions of India and contiguous regions developed the 
meditative and contemplative life, the morality of intuition— 
the instinctive type; while the morality of the west has de- 
veloped on the lines of the practical and rational—the in- 
tellective type. 
The principle that the life-stream suffers loss as it pro- 
gresses is patently one and the same in the moral and in the 
vital realm—and the more plainly seen in the moral. As, 
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individually, we carve our ideals in the stubborn stuff of 
this material world we surrender much of our idealism; 
perforce we practice accommodation to the medium in which 
we work; too often, indeed, accommodation and surrender 
of convictions, but, in any case, of spontaneity, enthusiasm, 
up-leaping faith, and the hope like Aaron’s rod that buds and 
blossoms in a night. And not on'y individually; how plainly 
this moral loss concomitant with moral progress appears 
when we compare the early with the later history of Israel, of 
Christianity, of all great religions. It is manifestly a prin- 
ciple of life itself. 

To make clear the application in the field of morals of the 
two or three remaining principles of organic evolution brought 
out in our summary of Bergson’s exposition, certain pre- 
liminary considerations are necessary. 

Sir Oliver Lodge shows that life is not to be regarded as a 
distinct form of energy; it is a formative principle that, 
working amidst already existing manifestations of energy, 
builds them up into organisms. All the physical and chemi- 
cal reactions of living matter operate also in inorganic matter; 
the living body contains nothing in the way of unique forms 
of energy. What is new is the life-principle up-building ex- 
isting physical and chemical reactions into living bodies. 

There exist three distinct life-principles of organization. 
First, that of which we have been treating, the principle of 
physical life, organizing physical and chemical activities into 
living bodies; secondly, the principle of self-conscious life, 
organizing the rudimentary mental and psychical elements of 
animal life into personalities; and thirdly, the principle of 
the incarnate divine life, Jesus Christ, organizing the rudi- 
mentary moral elements of human nature individually into 
the likeness of Christ and socially into the Kingdom of God, 
the perfected human society. It is to be observed that the 
first two principles required their hundreds of thousands of 
years to bring the elements amidst which they operated to 
a degree of organization that revealed the true nature of the 
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principles at work. The third life-principle has been at 
work amidst the moral rudiments of humanity for just 
nineteen-hundred years; it is to be estimated and judged 
accordingly, by every presumption needing milleniums merely 
to bring into existence the body—which must be a social 
body—adequate to its nature. 

Bergson in Creative Evolution makes the point that the 
material form of the organism is not what it is because life 
set out to make just that; it is what results when life, that 
would create freely and largely, meets the opposition of 
matter and makes such practical channels through matter 
as it can towards new and fuller creation. Whence “the 
materiality of this machine [the body] does not represent a 
sum of means employed, but a sum of obstacles avoided; it 
is a negation rather than a positive reality’”’ (p. 93). The 
operation of this principle may be directly observed on one, 
and probably characterizes both, of the higher planes of life. 
On the middle plane of life, the process by which self-con- 
sciousness organizes personality is by its inherent conditions 
hidden from us: only those can observe personality in whom 
its organization is already an accomplished fact. Yet certain 
considerations which Bergson brings forward in regard to the 
development of self-consciousness and, more particularly, of 
intelligence, constitute evidence that here, on the plane of 
the organization of personality, the process is the same as 
in the organization of bodies: by indirection, overcoming 
obstacles and making headway not by frontal attacks, but, 
like trench operations on the war fronts, by flank attacks 
that gradually “pocket’’ and so overcome the points of 
chief resistance. 

The organization of the moral elements of human experience 
by the life-principle that is the incarnate God, unlike the 
organization of personality, is not only open to the study and 
observation of self-consciousness, it proceeds only where 
there is the coéperation of self-conscious minds. On this, the 
moral plane, the principle of progress by indirection, or, more 
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exactly, the principle that the form of the procedure ‘‘does 
not represent a sum of means employed but a sum of obstacles 
avoided,”’ is discovered to be not merely operative, but, from 
the point of view of intelligent, individual coédperation, 
central and of utmost importance. 

Few have learned the secret of Christian sanctification. 
Those who have know the truth of that which has been pro- 
claimed by the continuous line of saints since St. Paul: that 
he who will effectually coédperate with the new life-principle 
that is forming Christ within must not proceed against the 
oppositions of his nature to moral organization, that is, his 
sins, by direct attacks. Only that man takes the straight 
way to sanctification who turns his thought, attention, and 
endeavor resolutely away from his sins, and centers thought, 
attention, prayer, endeavor, upon the Life itself, upon Christ, 
and ‘the practice of His presence.’ Every frontal attack 
directed against one’s sins hinders sanctification; Christ 
within, the new Life, must be made central, must become the 
positive element of consciousness, and then trusted to ac- 
complish its own unseen work of inward organization. Hence 
the observable form in the process of sanctification, namely, 
not attacking the oppositions of the sinful nature but com- 
mitting all in faith to the power of the Life, is ‘‘a negation 
rather than a positive reality.’’ Of course Bergson does not 
say that the life-stream in forming physical bodies performs a 
negative not a positive work; the formal element in it, ‘‘the 
materiality of the machine,” the part our intellects can 
analyze, ‘“‘is a negation,’’ and ‘“‘represents a sum of obstacles 
avoided.”” Just so the activity of the Christ-life is wholly 
positive; it is in the formal, describable part open to our 
analysis that the ‘“‘negation”’ appears of turning our backs on 
our sins, and committing our moral nature strictly to the 
Life to shape in its own way, after its own likeness. 

This is what St. Paul means as, with ceaseless emphasis, 
he reiterates that the relation of the man “in Christ”’ to his 
sins is that of one who has died, wholly negative, and that the 
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positive in the Christian’s life is Christ, wholly and only 
Christ. ‘‘For he that hath died is released from sin. .. . 
Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, but 
alive unto God in Christ Jesus.” This same truth St. Paul 
expresses in his recurrent phrase that righteousness true and 
actual is ‘‘a righteousness not of mine own,”’ “‘not of the law,”’ 
but solely ‘‘ the righteousness which is through faith in Christ, 
the righteousness which is from God by faith.’ In the 
coéperation of the Christian to organize his moral nature his 
part towards his sins is negative—‘‘ not of works,” his positive 
is trusting Christ the life—‘‘ but of faith.” 

Christian experience on this point is definite: it is that 
“they that receive the abundance of grace and of the gift 
of righteousness reign in life through . . . Jesus Christ.’’ 
On the ground of his experience the Christian believes that 
the limitations Bergson tells of upon the vital impetus—‘‘a 
limited. force . . . always seeking to transcend itself and 
always . . . inadequate; ‘‘it would succeed . . . if some 
reinforcement could come to it from without’’—are by the 
Christian way overpassed; that ‘‘the grace of God bringing 
salvation” is nothing other than this “reinforcement from 
without,”’ whereby the vital impetus, individuated in man, 
does finally transcend itself and become adequate to complete 
fulfilment, taken up into the Infinite. 

Each form of life in the threefold hierarchy of life-prin- 
ciples has appeared bringing salvation to the form below. 
From the point of view of cosmic progress creation was at a 
standstill with the mechanic determinism of chemical pro- 
cesses till the formative principle of physical life entered in 
and built those processes up into living organisms. Again, 
the vital impetus, pressing for free creation, found every 
avenue to continued progress closed till the formative prin- 
ciple of personality laid hold on the mental elements of 
animal life, organized them from above, opened the door to 
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unimaginable progress, and saved life (cf. pp. 185, 269). 
Even so upon humanity, caught in the moral cul-de-sac of 
sin Christ the Life from above opens the door to eternal 
progress in the fellowship of God. And in all three cases 
“narrow is the gate, and straitened the way, that leadeth 
unto life, and few are they that find it.” 

It is open to the Christian to believe that life on this highest 
plane, transcending the limitations that beset the lower, 
shall gather up into itself and reintegrate in time the losses 
along the way of evolution. One such gain and reintegration, 
and that the greatest possible, the Christian experience re- 
veals as already in process. It is the carrying on of instinct 
or intuition, which in civilized man has been almost wholly 
supplanted by intellect, to fullest development; and that 
without abating one whit the function and worth of intellect. 
Bergson apparently regards the full development of intuition 
in union with intellect to be impossible (pp. 267-269). It is, 
however, the property of Christianity to perform that which 
from the point of view of the lower planes is impossible. 
And in carrying on to an advanced stage the development of 
intuition wedded with intellect, Christianity realizes just the 
situation that Bergson states to be necessary to the attain- 
ment of an adequate understanding of reality (pp. 238f.). 

Bergson’s account of instinct reads to the Christian mystic 
like an analysis of his own profoundest experience. I say 
Christian mystic; for while intuition is the mark of all mystical 
experience of whatever religion, it is the man in whom Christ 
the universal Man lives, the man led and used of the Holy 
Ghost, who realizes that practical mysticism to which Berg- 
son’s account of instinct can be applied in detail. A proper 
presentation of this topic would require a paper of itself. 
We can here give only one or two hints. 

The characteristic of the man led by the Spirit is an im- 
mediate perception of the life-situation round him. As 
the wasp, without individual conscious knowledge, knows 
where to sting the spider, so the man filled with the Holy 
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Ghost, without individual conscious knowledge, knows to 
put his finger on the weak spots of the man with whose 
spiritual condition he is dealing; knows without being con- 
scious of them the vital spots in the situations he confronts. 
As instinct in the insect arranges the essentials of a future 
situation wholly beyond the insect’s experience, so the Spirit 
through the man lays with exactness of detail foundations 
broad and deep for a superstructure of which the man has 
no conception, to which, indeed, his own conceptions may 
run quite counter. ‘‘Instinct is sympathy,’ says Bergson 
(p. 176), and the Spirit-led life is sympathy, is an immediate 
understanding of the surrounding spiritual life-current. In 
the lives of the saints this intuition that realizes the leading 
of the Spirit becomes an astonishing, a divine, economy of 
means and methods, of aims and undertakings, of strength 
and endeavor, of effectiveness and dynamic attack, of time 
and place, choice and decision, things done and things left 
undone, that demonstrates beyond peradventure the working 
of an Over-Mind, an immediate detailed guidance on the 
lines of a divine plan. 

Those to whom this seems but analogy and not identity 
with the principles of the great life-current suffer from a sense 
of unreality in the spiritual order. Is there not every 
reason, if man be part of the evolutionary order, to look for 
identity of principles and actual continuity running through 
all planes of his experience, physical, mental, and spiritual? 
in a word, to believe in the unity of life in its entirety? On 
this point we are wholly at one with Bergson in his emphatic 
assertion that ‘‘the great error of doctrines of the spirit has 
been the idea that by isolating the spiritual life from all the 
rest . . . they were placing it beyond attack,” and “a 
philosophy . . . will sooner or later be swept away by science 
that does not resolve to see the life of the body just where it 
really is, on the road that leads to the life of the spirit” (pp 
268, 269). But the limitations which Bergson places upon 
philosophic method spring, we believe, in part from failure 
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to give due place to the revelation coming through self- 
consciousness, and are in part to be progressively transcended 
by the higher revelation coming through Christian experience, 
where intuition—‘‘the knowledge of life itself’’—operates 
under the rays of self consciousness in ever fuller measure, 
and works side by side with intellect, in the minds of a multi- 
tude made one body in Christ, to reveal and interpret divine 
reality. 

With this summary elucidation of the truth that the prin- 
ciples observable in organic evolution are identical with those 
underlying moral experience, it remains to show how organic 
evolution forms part of a Christian conception of a purposeful 
universe, and is consistent with a rational finalism. 

The Christian conception of a purposeful universe centers 
round the belief that there is a God who is definitely interested 
in ‘‘bringing many sons unto glory,’’—a belief rooted in 
the experience, open to whoever will take up Christ’s cross 
and follow where it leads, that all law and all being coéperate 
with him who makes this interest of God’s as definitely his 
own. Tosuch an one the material universe mediates God,— 
its immensity impresses His infinity; its mighty order, His 
perfect reason; its unchangeable law, His utter faithfulness; 
its ravishing beauty, His inexpressible tenderness; its stern 
discipline, His love that will not let us go; its serviceability 
for incarnating ideals, His immanence. Here is essentially 
the Logos-conception—a principle of rational utterance in 
the Godhead, the second Person in the Trinity, attaining 
expression through the material universe. If now, the 
representation in Creative Evolution of the life-process in 
organic evolution—not the derived metaphysic but the history 
of the process—stand the test of time and prove in general 
sound, this is our situation: Besides the material universe 
we face another, a psychical universe, of a different order 
yet associated with the material universe—the Life-stream. 
As the material universe mediates, symbolizes, and in a 
measure expresses, the attributes of God—infinitude, reason, 
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changelessness, immanence, the tenderness and severity of 
love, so the psychical universe viewed in its long history would 
seem to mediate, symbolize, and in a measure express, God’s 
method,—His process of bringing many sons unto glory. 
It is the method of life—a hierarchy of three formative life- 
principles culminating in the very incarnate Son, organizing 
respectively physical bodies, personalities, and moral human- 
ity. It is the method of freedom; therefore marked through- 
out by aberration, failure, discord, degeneration,—and the 
victories of faith. It is the disciplinary method; for the 
‘“‘slory,”’ unto which those who shall rank as sons of God must 
come, can be nothing less than independent, free, spiritual 
creation; and it were a mighty discipline that could prepare 
finite creatures for such a trust. Hence the process is marked 
by opposition, the deadly drag of matter, ceaseless invitations 
to settle down into present attainment, and the ineluctable 
forward pressure unfailingly arousing to new activity at 
one point or another, and forcing a way through. It is the 
method of failure, save as life from above, a higher principle, 
reaches down and lifts to a new plane; that the sons of God 
may learn to know their finitude and therewith the over- 
shadowing Infinite. 

And God is in the process; therefore its freedom is not 
fatal, but is directed, limited on every hand, kept within 
bounds, by immutable law; error and degeneracy prove no 
thoroughfare, and freedom prostituted to the local and 
limited ceases to be freedom. God is in the process; therefore 
its discipline is measured—not, indeed, to the perspective 
and understanding of the individuals who suffer, but to the 
creation of a solidary race of innumerable sons, worthy 
expression of the Father of eternity; a discipline, therefore, 
rigid, thorough, searching, involving—like the war—the 
ultimate strands of the race’s corporate being. God is in 
the process; therefore after failure comes success, losses 
bring ultimate gain, and the travails to birth issue in a wealth 
and variety of form, a profusion and lavishness of life, an 
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overpowering beauty, and a joy in mere living, that are ever 
beating upon our dull minds the truth that He is the Living 
God. God is in the process; therefore it progresses; finite 
freedom enters on blind alleys, follows paths of divagation, 
blunders, turns back, gives up, but finds the door to progress; 
its limitations prove in the end its guidance, and its inade- 
quacies bring up at the point where a higher life can seize 
upon the prepared elements and mold them to unprecendented 
freedom. And because God is in the process the whole 
psychic element is permeated with the character that at the 
end makes man co-worker with God: the capacity for risking 
present security for a future hope that in man is faith,—the 
very essence of the moral will. All rational progress, all 
knowledge, all moral conduct, all ideal creation proceed by 
faith, the assurance of things hoped for, the giving substance 
to things not seen, to the end that mankind, by deathless 
assertion of the reality of the unseen order, may become equal 
to the trust of the powers of that order as sons of God. And 
the necessity that man shall walk by faith not by sight is 
rooted in the deepest processes of that psychical movement 
of which his conscious life is the culmination. 

We cannot say why the Infinite and Absolute should 
take this way rather than that, or follow this instead of that 
method, any more than we can say why He is. But we can 
discover more and more of rationality in His ways and 
methods, and this discovery of rationality is our knowledge 
of truth. We can see rationality in the preparation through 
long ages, by slow steps of progress under constant stress, 
by endless eliminations and the survival only of the fittest, 
of a body for man. We can see, that is, how a body com- 
posed of the most unstable of chemical combinations should 
have to pass through some such history before it should be 
fitted to endure without disintegration the untold physical 
stresses of civilization—the sudden strains, the long ex- 
haustion, the terrific demands on nerve and brain—least 
stable of all organic substances, the abnormalities, abuses, 
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multiplying diseases, wars, and, more than all else together, 
the devastating sins, of man’s estate. 

We can believe that, analogously, those psychical organisms 
called personalities, destined to inhabit eternity and in eternity 
to wield ever larger trusts of free creative power, should 
need to have behind them a long preparation of their psychic 
elements—subjected in the mass to the processes, disciplines, 
failures, of freedom, before individuation in free self-con- 
scious beings. We see in various human beings the psychical 
elements precariously organized; we see instability of per- 
sonality, we see the personality breaking down, the physic 
man now and then going to pieces, unable to endure the 
stresses of life, the strains of self-consciousness, the oppression 
of the infinite, the abnormality of human relations, the dis- 
integrations of sin. That humanity on the whole endures 
these strains so well, that personality in general is so surely 
and soundly organized, that the marvellous actualities and 
still more marvellous potentialities of our psychic life, despite 
the trust of freedom and its appalling misuse, yet stand four- 
square on a solid base and not in eternal instability are facts 
that make rational this conception that a long process of 
preparation for stable personality has taken place in a finite 
psychical universe, together with a similar process of prepara- 
tion in a finite material universe of a stable body to be 
personality’s medium of activity and expression. 

This is not to say that we mortals see why the Infinite 
should follow this method,—the ultimates of the Infinite the 
finite may not see. It is to say that we can see the ration- 
ality all through and underlying the process; and rationality 
is the justification of God’s ways with men—there is no other. 
And the seeing of rationality in the great life-process fits the 
process into the conception of an all-embracing purpose. 
For the quality of fitting into an all-embracing purpose is 
what constitutes rationality—there is no other. 

The thought of a mighty psychic element or stream through 
which run all the characteristics and principles of our self- 
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conscious existence save only self-consciousness itself, from 
which our self-conscious beings rise individuated into psychic 
organisms, provides most solid ground and argument for the 
doctrine of human solidarity. To this Bergson gives splendid 
expression: “All the living hold together, and all yield to 
the same tremendous push. The animal takes his stand on 
the plant, man bestrides animality, and the whole of human- 
ity, in space and in time, is one immense army galloping beside 
and before and behind each of us in an overwhelming charge 
able to beat down every resistance and clear the most formid- 
able obstacles, perhaps even death”’ (p. 271). 

To an age distraught and demoralized with individualism 
this conception of the immediate source of our common ex- 
istence in a definite psychic element, should it become general, 
would give power to the teaching that ‘‘we are members 
one of another,” and that salvation must be social, must be 
‘“‘the building up of the body of Christ, till we all attain .. . 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”’ 
It would stamp upon our consciousness the truth to which 
Professor Royce has given such clear expression, that there is 
no salvation save through membership in “the beloved 
community.”? It would make alive again, and complete 
and sound and powerful, the primitive ideal of social as 
against modern individualistic Christianity, which is the 
“Catholic Church,’’—the social organism that must be in 
its inmost nature and constitution universal, and the adequate 
body for the incarnate divine life that is organizing humanity’s 
moral being and is to create the perfected society. It would 
intensify that solidary world-consciousness which the war 
so suddenly and astonishingly brought into being, and which 
must itself in time end war. 

The more adequate conception of our social solidarity, so 
emphatically the need of the day, to which the consciousness 
of the origin of our personalities from a common psychic 
antecendent would give birth, would make for the restora- 


1 The Problem of Christianity, Josiah Royce, Vol, 1. 
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tion to their place of dominance in human thinking those 
cardinal Christian doctrines of the Headship of Christ and of 
His atoning sacrifice. 

If God be interested in bringing many sons unto glory who 
shall in their manifoldness and solidarity be a worthy ex- 
pression of the divine nature, and has brought them into 
being as individuations from one mighty psychic stream, 
there follows as of utmost reasonableness the conception that 
those individuals should discover and fulfil their psychic 
unity—not sacrificing but completing individual personality 
—in one knowable divine Head, in that Person in the God- 
head who sums up all created things in Himself, in whom 
all things hold together. And such a Person, voluntarily 
offering Himself on behalf of humanity’s moral failure and 
bondage, ‘shedding His blood for many for the remission 
of sins,’ constitutes a sacrifice that both divinely validates 
the moral law at the same time that it opens the door, by 
bringing to humanity the formative power of a New Life, to 
escape from the paralysis of guilt and of bondage under the 
law,—a divine Sacrifice upon whose meaning and worth this 
conception sheds light, while it throws the shadow of its 
infinite mystery back upon still remoter headlands of un- 
approachable truth. It has been asked, Why cannot God 
forgive men their sins out-of-hand? Whence the need of an 
awful sacrifice? We ask in reply, Why should not Germany 
be forgiven the abominations and fiendishness of this war, 
be forgiven the unspeakable crime of the war itself, out-of- 
hand? What need to make demands before welcoming Ger- 
many as a sister nation? Why not receive her at once and 
unconditionally on the footing of honor and trust accorded 
any other nation? For the reason, of course, that such for- 
giveness would annihilate at a stroke the bases of international 
righteousness, would nullify the moral law as between nations. 
In like manner precisely, for God to forgive the awfulness of 
human sin out-of-hand would be the obliterating of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, the end of the moral order. 
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But for the divine Head of a solidary humanity to make the 
utter sacrifice on behalf of the sins of His brethren is to 
establish and validate the moral order, to make eternal and 
absolute the distinction between right and wrong, and thereby 
to open wide the door to divine forgiveness for any sinner the 
moment he turns from his sin. 

Most significant of all the phases of this conception of a 
finite psychic universe as the source of a solidary humanity, 
perhaps, is the possibility the conception bears within it of 
a more definite and adequate doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Professor Royce points out that the doctrine of the Spirit is 
‘the really distinctive, and most neglected’ of the dogmas of 
Christianity ; and finds one of the immediate needs of Christian 
theology to be ‘‘some metaphysical theory of the community 
and of its relation, if such relation it possesses, to the divine 
being.””! 

Just as the material universe may be viewed as the utter- 
ance of the Logos, the second Person of the Trinity, mani- 
festing the divine attributes in general, so the psychical 
universe would seem to be a manifestation of those great 
facts that are summed up in the conception of the Holy 
Ghost: unity in manifoldness, love the bond realizing that 
unity, the Whole providing the niche for the individual, the 
individual ‘‘sensing’”’ the Whole and discovering constant 
guidance through that sense: A mighty urge of Life—this, 
specifically, is the Holy Ghost—descending upon men who 
are Christ’s, and through their agony and travail of soul, 
as they ‘die daily’ in the following of Him, transcending 
obstacles, overcoming the world, forcing a way, bringing 
life to enlargement and freedom, creating new forms, new 
institutions, new social organisms; exalting the individual 
in fulness of life, yet leading thereto by the way of all hardness 
and conflicts of faith; cleansing, purging, baptizing, empower- 
ing, recreating both individuals and groups, but individuals 
only in their social character as members in the body, fellows 


1 The Problem of Christianity, Josiah Royce, Vol. II, p. 12 ff. 
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of the beloved community; a resistless stream, a holy breath, 
the essence of love from the very Heart of Being, revealing 
to the beloved of the Community their oneness with that 
Heart and with all whom that Heart loves—this is the ex- 
perience of the Holy Ghost, of Him whom we call the “Giver 
of Life.’’ And all flows from the fact of a solidary humanity, 
and partakes of the nature of that psychical universe which 
might not inaptly be termed, it would seem, the symbol and 
medium of the Holy Spirit. 

That God should speak Himself through media such as 
the material and the psychical universes does not remove God 
from us. We know Him at all only as we know Him present 
in His fulness in each and every Word of His Self-utterance. 
And were His Self-utterance mediated by an infinity of grades 
or modes of finite existence upon which we should pro- 
gressively enter, yet is God absolutely and immediately 
present, and really given to us through self-consciousness, in 
the primary grade, in the most elementary stage of personal 
existence. The thought of the day is debased and impover- 
ished by a trivial conception of infinity: witness the popular 
use both in speech and writing of ‘‘infinitely’’ as the equiva- 
lent of ‘‘very much;” witness the vulgar patronizing of the 
Almighty not only from the revival platform but in the pulpit 
itself. This poverty runs through all our thinking. We 
conceive that the wayward, untoward acts of finite beings 
create a tangle beyond the instant grasp and dealing of 
infinite Mind; that the permutations and combinations of 
innumerable, interacting free-wills out-distance His thought 
and prevention. We conceive that the law and order of the 
material universe—expressive of His reason—are bonds upon 
His will. We consistently proceed upon the assumption 
that the miscreations of men frustrate and render vain the 
divine purpose. We believe that to lead step by step such 
children of God as obey Him through a world full of the con- 
fusions and contingencies of disobedience is an impossibility 
for the Most High. All which means we have lost the vision 
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of God, that the amazing faculty in man for envisaging the 
Infinite has in us become atrophied. The humility of the 
saints is the reverse of their vision of the Infinite—and that 
humility is no more. A ray of that vision, could we catch 
it, would reveal that God is not less real because revealed in 
utterance, not withdrawn because mediated, not limited 
because given in the finite. 

And the vision would reveal to us God tied to no past. 
It is astonishing how men of science will assume that only 
that shall be which has been; when science itself shows that, 
in life, nothing is that has been, and only that shall be that 
has never been. As Bergson insists, life is unceasing creation 
de novo, no step of that creation is given or contained, in 
the causal sense, in antecedents. Yet we act and speak and 
think as though the future shall but perpetuate the present. 
God is in the process; it is therefore.just begun. Looking 
back, we see the miracle of changeless chemical reactions 
built through ceaseless change into the bodies and brains of 
living animals—incredible organs of psychic manifestation. 
Again, we see self-consciousness opening the door upon the 
bondage of brute sense-reactions, and organizing those 
psychic elements into personalities—the yet more incredible 
organs of spiritual vision and creation. Seeing this mighty 
edifice built up in matter while yet causality rules in matter, 
why do we hold that the future, because of the reign of law, 
shall but repeat the present? We are at the beginning; 
and in this beginning we find the promise, in the potentialities 
of life, of vast changes to come: social transformations, and 
transformations also of matter—for the transformations that 
in the past have come through life have been in matter. 
We stand at the beginning; and in this beginning we see 
already intimations of the strange powers of the psychic to 
control, sublimate, transform, matter, in accordance with 
laws of which we now are ignorant. The whole past of life 
shows the psychic forcing through matter the way to its freedom. 
Has that process stopped? If not, what will that future 
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freedom be? In the large, it is outside our present powers of 
representation. But p esent Christian experience va idates 
a faith rooted, as all sound faith must be, in past facts; 
and by reason of those root-facts of the continuous Christian 
faith thus validated by present experience the Christian fore- 
sees a world where mind and soul shall control and use matter, 
in the service of a freedom disciplined to fulfil the will of God, 
comparable to the mastery over body and matter of Jesus 
Christ; all the more, when mind and soul shall be raised to 
highest power as integers in the coming universal social 
organism, where mind and soul can exert their powers not 
only individually but en masse. 

The Christian experience of answer to prayer gives a clue to 
the coming development. Healing by spiritual means—an 
experience continuous from Christ’s time till now—gives 
another. Another is found in the possibilities of hypnotic 
suggestion and psychic control. But the real forecast of 
the future is to be found in the life and works of Jesus Christ. 
Just as physical life initially transformed the world with its 
garment of organisms, and self-conscious life transformed it 
again with the works of man, so we look for the life of the 
Incarnation to work another transformation; we look for it 
to introduce an order where works of healing like our Lord’s 
are to be expected till disease is done away; where walking 
on the water, feeding the multitudes, and stilling the storm, 
by the power inherent in a personality that works in harmony 
with a purpose of God, are seen as wholly rational; and where 
a virgin birth, a transfiguration, and a resurrection, declaring 
Him who came as the Life of the world ‘‘to be the Son of God 
with power,” can be at least conceived, if not understood, in 
their necessary causal relations. To see Christ thus as in- 
tegral in the cosmic process lifts the process where it belongs 
to the plane of an all-embracing, all-controlling, all-informing 
purpose of the Infinite. The inclusion of Christ in the process 
includes the whole process in God, and makes more divinely 
reasonable and manifestly true His special incarnation in 
His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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It has been taken for granted, and allowed by Christian 
thinkers to pass for granted, that a virgin birth, sinlessness, 
and a physical resurrection could not be contained within 
the causal order. But science itself has revealed the fact 
that the causal form has been not a yoke of bondage but the 
obedient organ for cosmic development, whose vast progress 
through immeasurable ages is marked off into stages by the 
advent under the causal form of three absolutely unique 
things: the material cosmos, organic life, and self-conscious 
personality. The Christian can therefore bid the man of 
science admit the possibility within the causal order of another 
unique advent: a Man without a human father, living sin- 
lessly, crucified, rising from the dead, originating the fourth 
great stage of cosmic development—the moral order of the 
sons of God and of the perfected society. 

Facing the mass of correlated facts and organically re- 
lated laws which modern science has elaborated, and the 
revolution wrought thereby in every department of human 
thought, it would seem that along some such lines as this 
paper all too feebly and fragmentarily suggests Christian 
theology must undertake the task so forcibly presented by 
Dr. Denney in the article from which the opening quotation 
of the paper is taken: ‘‘ to construct a view of the world more 
equal to all the facts, a philosophy which will not ignore but 
justify the most significant phenomena in the spiritual life of 
man .. . in which justice will be done to Jesus, to forgive- 
ness, to immortality; in a word to the transcendent—to all 
that kind of reality which used to be called supernatural.””! 


1 Prof. James Denney, Constructive Quarterly, June, 1913, pp. 225, 226. 
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THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM 


By W. F. Wuttman, Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio 


There exists today a wide-spread interest in Mysticism. 
This is to be expected in a period of unrest and upheaval. It 
is a cause for rejoicing to all those interested in the spiritual 
progress of men, that the mystics of the Christian Church 
are being studied, commented upon, translated and so made 
accessible to the average reader. It would be a still greater 
cause for rejoicing if there was ground for the hope that they 
were being widely imitated in their search for communion 
with God. But unfortunately there are very real dangers in 
this interest in Mysticism. Much of it seems to arise, not so 
much from a passionate desire to know God, which is the 
source of all truly Christian Mysticism, but from a morbid 
interest in what is felt to be a manifestation of abnormal 
psychology. The modern dabbler in Mysticism seems to be 
interested, not primarily in the fact that there is a God, 
but in the reactions of the human mind to a belief in the fact. 

Furthermore, modern writers have so magnified certain 
dangers that have sometimes accompanied Mysticism, that 
the devout Christian soul has turned away in distrust and fear 
from any attempt to follow and walk in the Mystic Way. 
This distrust arises from a misconception of the actual lives 
and teachings of the Catholic mystics. It is probable that the 
average Churchman, if asked for the reasons for a dislike of 
Mysticism, would present some such indictment as this, 
“Mysticism inevitably leads to a revolt from, or at least an 
impatience with, the authority and teaching of the Church. 
The mystic, by seeking to know God ‘without means’ dis- 
parages and neglects the sacramental life of the Church.”’ If 
true these two charges would certainly make any loyal 
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Churchman hesitate before attempting to imitate the mystics. 
Or one to whom the authority and sacramental life of the 
Church meant less, might answer, ‘‘Mysticism leads to 
spiritual pride and involves such a selfish absorbtion in the 
interests of the individual soul, that the welfare of the world 
at large is neglected.”” Certainly, if this is true, no Christian, 
whether Churchman or not, will wish to follow the mystics. 

It would be idle to deny that these are dangers to which 
individual mystics have succumbed, but even a slight study of 
the great Catholic mystics will show that the dangers are by 
no means inevitable and that loyalty to Holy Church, devout 
participation in the sacraments, love of one’s fellowmen, and 
true Christian humility are not only possible in the mystic 
life, but are the very foundation, material, and crown of it. 

The true attitude of Catholic Mysticism towards Holy 
Church is clearly stated by John of Ruysbroeck in the Four- 
teenth Chapter of his ‘‘ Book of Supreme Truth;”’ 

“In all that I understand, or feel, or have written, I sub- 
mit myself to the judgment of the saints and of Holy Church; 
for I wish to live and to die as a servant of Christ, in the 
Christian faith; and I desire to be, by the grace of God, a 
life-giving member of Holy Church.” He goes on to warn his 
reader against false mystics, a warning not out of place even 
today: ‘‘And therefore, as I have told you heretofore, you 
should beware of those self-deceived men who, by means of 
their idle vacancy, and with their bare and simple gaze have 
found the Divine Essence within themselves in a merely 
natural way; and who pretend to be one with God without the 
grace of God, and without the exercise of virtue, and without 
obedience to God and to Holy Church. And for all their 
perversity of life, which I have described, they would be 
one with God’s Son by nature. But if the Prince of all the 
angels was cast out of heaven, because he set himself up 
against God and would be like unto the most High; and if 
the first man was driven from Paradise because he would be as 
God: how then shall this wretched sinner—that is, the faith- 
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less Christian who would be as God without likeness to God 
in grace and virtue—ever rise from earth to heaven? For 
through his own power no man has ascended into heaven, 
save the Son of Man, Jesus Christ. And therefore we must 
unite ourselves with Him, through grace and virtue and Chris- 
tian faith: so we shall ascend with Him whither he has gone 
before us.””! 

Our own English Juliana of Norwich sets forth the same 
loving obedience to Holy Church, as being her constant state 
of mind: 

“But in all things I believe as Holy Church believeth, 
preacheth, and teacheth. For the Faith of Holy Church, the 
which I had aforehand understood and, as I hope, by the 
grace of God earnestly kept in use and custom, stood con- 
tinually in my sight: I willing and meaning never to receive 
anything that might be contrary thereunto. And with this 
intent I beheld the Shewing with all my diligence: for in 
all this blessed Shewing I beheld it as one in God’s meaning.’”* 
Certainly this is the best possible evidence that in the case 
of one of the greatest, certainly one of the most lovable 
of the mystics, there was nothing in the mystic experience 
contrary to the Faith; they were both “as one.’’ Later on 
in discussing the Revelation itself: 

“‘And He willeth that we take us mightily to the Faith 
of Holy Church and find there our dear worthy Mother, in 
solace of true Understanding, with all the blessed Common. 
For one single person may oftentimes be broken, as it seemeth 
to himself, but the whole body of Holy Church was never 
broken, and never shall be, without end. And therefore a 
sure thing it is, a good and a gracious, to will meekly and 
mightily to be fastened and oned to our Mother, Holy Church, 
that is Jesus Christ.’ 


1C. C. Wynschenk Dom, trans., Evelyn Underhill, Ed., John of Ruysbroeck. 
The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage The Sparkling Stone. The Book of 
Supreme Truth (London, 1916), p. 249. 

2 Grace Warrack, Ed., Revelations of Divine Love, London, 1911, p. 21. 

3 Tbid., p. 154. 
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St. Francis de Sales makes obedience to Holy Church a 
test of inspiration: ‘‘ Be sure that any man who professes to 
be inspired, yet refuses submission to his rightful superiors, 
isanimpostor. All Divinely-inspired prophets and preachers 
have been faithful to the Church’s teaching. St. Francis, 
St. Dominic and other were raised up for service of souls by 
God’s extraordinary inspiration; but none were ever more 
dutiful sons of the Church.”” We may feel that this test 
cannot rightly be applied to all, yet the list of mystics who 
pass the test successfully could be prolonged indefinitely. 
There is nothing in true Mysticism antagonistic to the Will 
of God as revealed in the teaching of the Church. 

The life of the Catholic mystic is, of course, founded on, 
and continually nourished by the sacraments of the Church. 
This seems to be forgotten by many of the modern students of 
Mysticism. For example, in discussing Richard Rolle, a 
distinguished writer on Mysticism says; “‘His life, however 
marred by its excessive emphasis on withdrawal from the 
world and on the joys of indulgence in contemplation, was a 
striking exhibition of a new type of religion. He was ab- 
solutely free from the ecclesiastical system of hisage. He made 
no use of the machinery of the Church.’ And yet this 
mystic, ‘‘free from the ecclesiastical system of his age”’ in his 
“Form of Perfect Living” includes in his list of ‘‘synnes of 
dede”’ the following, ‘‘Breekyng of haly days. Sacrilege. 
To receyfe goddis body in dedly synne. Breekying of 
wowes. Apostasy.’ Concerning his use of ‘‘the machinery 
of the Church”’ we have his list of the ‘‘ Thynges that clenses 
us of filth; ‘‘The fyrst es: sorow of hert agayne the syn of 
thoght. The tother es: schryft of mouth agayne the syn of 
mouth. And that salle be hasty, withouten delaying. 
Naked, with-outen excusing. Hale, with-outen partyng; 
Als forto tell a syn till a preste, & a nother till a nother. 


1 Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, London, 1909, p. 335- 
2C. Horstman, Richard Rolle of Hampole and His Followers, London, 1895, 
Vol. I, p. 23. 
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Say all that thow wate till ane: or els thi schryft es noght 
worth. The third es: satis faccion: That has thre partyes: 
Fastyng, Prayer & Almosdede.”* Whether he failed to use 
the “machinery of the Church”’ or not, is naturally impossible 
to tell, but he certainly does not fail to recommend it to others 
as a necessary part of the ‘“‘form of perfect living.” At 
the beginning of his book of ‘‘The Kingdom of the Lovers of 
God”’ John Ruysbroeck shows how the sacraments are the 
means whereby man is “led back”’ to God: 

“There are Seven Sacraments which restore man from the 
eternal death of original sin and of his own deadly and venial 
sins, and dispose to attach him to God, and finally bestow on 
him in time a life in accordance with law.’ Later on in 
speaking of the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit; ‘‘ Now the first 
gift of these seven is the loving or affective Fear of the Lord, 
which rather fears to offend God than to lose the reward, and 
operates in a man so as reverently to worship God and His 
glorious Humanity, and strongly to desire to refer and shape 
his whole life and all his actions to the honour of Christ; 
to worship with great reverence all the Sacraments of the 
Church, the teachings and instructions of Christ, all His 
Saints and the service of God.’’ 

The devotion of the Spanish mystics to the sacraments 
is, of course, unquestioned. This is what we should expect 
in true Mysticism. If Mysticism really leads men into 
closer union with God, it naturally leads them to greater 
appreciation of, and reliance on, the means whereby God 
unites Himself to man. And where we find a seemingly 
puzzling silence concerning the sacraments in certain mystical 
writers, it is usually because the fundamental place of the 
sacraments in the mystical life is simply. taken for granted. 
To any mediaeval or Catholic mystic a life in which the 
sacraments played no part was unthinkable. 


1 Tbid., p. 25. 

2 T. Arnold Hyde, Trans. John Ruysbroeck, The Kingdom of the Lovers of 
God, New York, 1919, p. 12. 

3 Tbid., p. 55. 
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The Mysticism of the Church is, therefore, social in that 
her mystics submit their mystical experiences to the judgment 
of a Divine Society and nourish their spiritual lives with the 
social sacraments of that Society. And if the roots are 
social it is to be expected that the fruits also will be social 
fruits of real humility and love for men. It is here that the 
mystics are probably most misunderstood. But they them- 
selves insist that the social virtues must exist in a life before 
that life can claim to be lived in union with God. John 
Ruysbroeck thus describes ‘in what way Devotion is gained 
most perfectly:” 

“It is necessary for sustaining the life of things that a 
man exercise a common compassion upon all the needy 
and the poor, and that he attend to and consider this dili- 
gently, by helping them by acts of virtue joined with right 
reason and a true discretion, and that he be liberal in charity 
and ministering deeds of compassion, which forsooth can 
be omitted by no one, nor, too, let him minister it by favour, 
nor to kinsmen merely, but let him exercise a common kind- 
ness towards each in accordance with the dictates of right 
reason.’”! 

Among those things ‘‘in which each one may notice for 
himself whether he is just, and has been led back by Christ, 
in the power of the Holy Spirit, through the Sacraments’”’ he 
mentions first trust in God, and as a second test, “‘if in will 
and deed he exercise love and goodwill in all the bodily as 
well as spiritual needs of men.’ 

Not only must the social virtues exist before one may 
hope to enter the Mystic Way, but the Way has a social 
purpose, and the mystics bear witness that the revelations 
are given for the benefit of all Christians. The true mystic 
does not regard himself as a member of a spiritual aristocracy 
who receives favors from God which minister to his own 
pride, but as a member of Christ who humbly receives such 


1 Thid., p. 73. 
2 Ibid., p. 13. 
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revelations as God gives and uses them for the good of his 
fellow-members. Perhaps no one of the mystics has expressed 
this better than Juliana: 

“In all this I was greatly stirred in charity to mine even- 
Christians, that they might see and know the same that 
I saw: for I would it were comfort to them. For all this 
Sight was shewed with general regard. Then said I to them 
that were about me: ‘It is today Doomsday with me.’ And 
this I said for that I thought to have died. This I said 
for that I would they might love God the better, for to make 
them to have in mind that this life is short, as they might see 
in example. For in all this time I weened to have died; 
and that was marvel to me, and troublous partly: for me- 
thought this Vision was shewed for them that should live. 
And that which I say of me, I say in the person of all my even- 
Christians: for I am taught in the Spiritual Shewing of our 
Lord God that He meaneth so. And therefore I pray you all 
for God’s sake, and counsel you for your own profit, that ye 
leave the beholding of a poor creature that it was shewed 
to, and mightily, wisely, and meekly behold God that of His 
courteous love and endless goodness would shew it generally, 
in comfort of us all. For it is God’s will that ye take it 
with great joy and pleasance, as if Jesus had shewed it to 
you all. 

‘“‘ Because of the Shewing I am not good but if I love God 
the better: and in as much as ye love God the better, it is 
more to you than to me. I say not this to them that be wise, 
for they wot it well; but I say it to you that be simple, for 
ease and comfort: for we are all one in comfort. For truly 
it was not shewed me that God loved me better than the 
least soul that is in grace; for I am certain that there be 
many that never had Shewing nor sight but of the common 
teaching of Holy Church, that love God better than I. For 
if I look singularly to myself, I am right nought; but in the 
general Body I am, I hope, in oneness of charity with all 
mine even-Christians.’”! 


1G. Warrack, Revelations of Divine Love, p. 19. 
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Mysticism of some sort there will be in this troubled time 
of the world’s history. The growth of Christian Science 
and Theosophy is a witness of this. The longing of the 
human soul for mystical communion with God will ever seek 
new ‘‘ Revelations of Divine Love.”’ It rests, at least to some 
extent, with the Christian leaders of today, whether this 
longing is to be satisfied with the true, social Mysticism of 
Juliana of Norwich and all her blessed companions of the 
Mystic Way, or drugged with the false, anti-social mysticism 
of Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Eddy. Certainly the meaning of 
true Mysticism is one which the world needs: 

‘“‘And from that time that it was shewed I desired often- 
times to learn what was our Lord’s meaning. And fifteen 
years after, and more, I was answered in ghostly understand- 
ing, saying thus: ‘Wouldst thou learn thy Lord’s meaning in 
this thing? Learn it well: Love was His meaning. Who 
shewed it thee? Love. What shewed He thee? Love. 
Wherefore shewed it He? For Love. Hold thee therein 
and thou shalt learn and know more in the same. But 
thou shalt never know nor learn therein other thing without 
end.’ Thus was I learned that Love was our Lord’s meaning. 

‘* And I saw full surely that ere God made us He loved us; 
which love was never slacked, nor ever shall be. And in this 
love He hath done all His works; and in this love He hath 
made all things profitable to us; and in this love our life 
is everlasting. In our making we had. beginning; but the 
love wherein He made us was in Him from without beginning: 
in which love we have our beginning. And all this shall we 
see in God, without end.’”! 

True Mysticism is social in that it is a part of the life of 
the Church, is nourished by the common sacramental life of 
the Church, has as its meaning the love of God, and as its 
fruit the love of man. ‘‘And then I saw that each kind com- 
passion that man hath on his even-Christians with charity, it 
is Christ in him.’” 


1 Ibid., p. 202. 
2 Ibid., p. 59. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOGMATICS 


(JANUARY, I1917—JULY, 1919) 
By Tueopore B. Foster, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The desire to bring this review as nearly as possible up 
to date has led the compiler to include certain important 
books and articles published in the first half of the current 
year, thereby adding six months to the period it was originally 
proposed to cover. A few others appearing late in 1916 
have also been admitted to the list, some of them as marking 
the initial stage of subsequent discussions. 

With regard to the character of this bibliography, the 
aim has been to select from the body of theological literature 
books and articles which have a direct bearing upon work in 
the department of dogmatics, only excluding those which 
have a better or prior claim to be listed elsewhere. In 
scrutinizing the material at hand, the difficulty of adhering 
strictly to this rule will be perceived. With every wish 
to avoid trespassing on ground which belongs to other le- 
partments, it has been impossible at times to draw a sharp 
line between dogmatics and apologetics; and the same re- 
mark applies where practical theology, ethics, and the philos- 
ophy and psychology of religion are concerned. Contro- 
verted topics abound, and at least one of these appears to 
hinge upon considerations proper to liturgics and canon law. 
Yet even in this rather exceptional case the questions de- 
bated would have no interest apart from certain theological 
postulates or implications. Again, with regard to the 
particular selections made, one cannot hope always to escape 
the appearance of arbitrary judgment, especially when, as 
in the present case, economy of space had to be considered. 
Care has been taken to avoid any serious omissions, however. 
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The matter of classification was, of course, comparatively 
easy. It was obvious that the stereotyped dogmatic scheme 
should be followed, but at one point it had to be compressed, 
owing to the nature of the material. The doctrine of the 
Church and that of the Ministry have independent interest, 
but their consideration by contemporary writers has been 
determined, with scarcely an exception, by their relation to 
the practical problem of Church Unity. The three topics 
have been grouped together accordingly. Here, as through- 
out, the aim has been to present a conspectus that should 
faithfully reflect the general course of theological discussion 
in the period under review. 


I. GENERAL. (a) Miscellaneous 


BuckHaM J. W., What is Christian Experience? CQ, June, 1917. 

BussELL, F. W., Religious Thought and Heresy in the Middle Ages. R. Scott, 
1918, pp. xiii + 878. 

CHAPMAN, J., Mysticism (Roman Catholic). ERE, IX, 90-101. 

DeWutr, M., Western Philosophy and Theology in the Thirteenth Century. 
Harv. Theol. Rev., Oct. 1918. 

Ficcis, J. N., Hopes for English Religion. Longmans, 1919, pp. viii + 202. 

Garvik, A. E., Ritschlianism. ERE, X, 812-820. 

Gore, C., Dominant Ideas and Corrective Principles. Mowbray, 1918, pp. 
vii + 149. 

Grass, K., Mysticism (Russian). ERE, IX, 103-108. 

HALL, F. J., Recent Doctrinal Literature. ACM, March, 1917. 

InGE, W. R., Neo-Platonism. ERE, IX, 307-319. 

Jones, R. M., Mysticism (Protestant). ERE, IX, 101-103. 

Kino, H. C., Fundamental Questions. Macmillan, 1917, pp. xiv + 256. 

MAcKINTOosH, H. R., Principal Denney asa Theologian. Exp: Times, Aug. 1917. 

Matuews, S., A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion: Essay II, The 
Historical Study of Religion. U. of C. Press., Nov. 1916. 

Paterson, W. P., Dr. Denney’s Theology. CQ, March, 1919. 

RAUSCHENBUSH, W., A Theology for the Social Gospel. Macmillan, 1917, 
pp. x + 279. 

Situ, G. B., A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion: Essay IX, Syste- 
matic Theology. U. of C. Press, Nov. 1916. 

TEMPLE, W., Mens Creatrix. Macmillan, 1917, pp. xiii + 367. 

Way, A., Pusey. ERE, X, 517-520. 


Buckham sketches the mutual relations of experience and 
doctrine. Bussell shows the connection of certain heresies 
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with pre-Christian ideas. Chapman’s summary—in view 
of present-day emphasis on religious experience—is useful, as 
marking points of contact between Christian Mysticism and 
dogmatics. The same comment applies to the articles by 
Grass and Jones. De Wulf controverts successfully M. 
Baumgartner’s view of scholasticism, showing that its philos- 
ophy was free from the trammels of ecclesiastical doctrine 
even ‘‘when both met on common ground.” Figgis in this 
volume of sermons discusses great theological issues brought 
to the front by the events of the time (1915-1916). Five 
discourses treat of ‘our Catholic Inheritance.’’ Garvie 
gives a critical study of the school, claiming that it has made 
permanently valuable contributions to Christian thought. 
Gore publishes visitation addresses and other papers dealing 
with the Christian appraisal of democracy. Grass (see 
Chapman.) Hall’s brief but valuable bibliography is for 
the years 1915-1916. Inge in § 4, emphasises the influence of 
the school on Christian theology. Jones (see Chapman). 
King asserts that Christianity offers satisfying solutions of 
the great problems of human society. Mackintosh’s article 
is critical but in the main eulogistic. Mathews as the con- 
clusion of a careful study endeavors to state in brief and 
undogmatic form the permanent elements of orthodoxy, 
“generic Christianity.”” Paterson’s estimate of Denney’s 
teaching is generally favorable. Rauschenbush attempts 
an expansion of orthodox evangelical doctrine so as to apply it 
to the salvation of society. Smith advocates entire freedom 
from the authority of traditional beliefs, as in the interest of 
scientific investigation and essential to the method of vital 
theologizing. Temple’s contention is that revealed religion 
culminating in the Incarnation is the ultimate solution of 
many problems of modern life. Way’s article is cited as a 
sympathetic appreciation of Tractarian theology, taking 
issue with the view of V. F. Storr. (‘Development of 
English Theology: 1800 to 1860."’ see p. 257.) 
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I. (b) Systematic Treatises 
BICKNELL, E. J., A Theological Introduction to the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. Longmans, 1919, pp. xviii + 560. 
FiskE, C., The Faith by Which We Live. Morehouse, 1919, pp. xii + 322. 
Hatt, F. J., Dogmatic Theology. Vol. VII (see Christology (b). Redemption.) 
Hart, C., The Student’s Catholic Doctrine. Benziger, 1917, pp. xxi + 381. 
LABAUCHE, L.,God and Man. Lectures on Dogmatic Theology. (Auth. Trans.) 
P. J. Kenedy, 1917. Vol. I, pp. xvi + 376. Vol. II, pp. xii + 343. 
Mutuins, E. Y., The Christian Religion and its Doctrinal Expression. Roger 


Williams Press, 1917, pp. xxiv + 514. 

Neve, J. L., A Brief Introduction to Lutheran Symbolics. Columbus, O., 

J. F. Heer, 1917, pp. vii + 439. 

Bicknell uses the Articles as groundwork for a systematic 
treatise, on modern Anglo-Catholic lines. Fiske sets forth in 
most attractive form the theology of the Church for instruc- 
tion of the laity. Hart, following the order of the Roman 
Catechism, writes this compend of moral and dogmatic 
theology for the use of college students. Labauche’s work 
is one of Roman Catholic dogmatics designed to meet the 
objections of Loisy and other Modernists. Mullins gives an 
exposition of Protestant teaching that is loyal to traditional 
standards but from the viewpoint of theology as a growing 
science. Neve’s text-book for students is a compendium of 
“the Oecumenical and Particular Creeds of the Lutheran 
Church”’ and interprets their theology on the basis of the 
Augsburg Confession. 


I]. PROLEGOMENA: Authority, Dogma, Development of 
Doctrine 


BakER, J. F. B., The Problem of the Creeds. MC, Nov. 1918. 

Baker, J. F. B., The Faith of the Apostles Creed. Macmillan, 1918, pp. xxxv 
+ 215. 

CuasE, F. H., Belief and Creed. Macmillan, 1918, pp. viii + 208. 

Cooke, G. A., The Bible and the Church. CQR, April, 1919. 

Drown, E. S., The Apostles Creed To-Day. Macmillan, 1917, pp. vi + 129. 

Emmett, C. W., Conscience, Creeds, and Critics. A Plea for Liberty of Criticism 
within the Church of England. Macmillan, 1918, pp. xii + 114. 

GARDNER, P., Evolution in Christian Doctrine. Williams & Norgate, 1918, pp. 
xiii + 241. 

GLAZEBROOK, M. G., The Faith of a Modern Churchman. Murray, 1918, 
pp. ix + 118. 

GoupcE, H. L., Revelation. ERE, X, 745-749. 
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GounceE, H. L., The Reality and Limitations of the Authority of the Church 
in Relation to the Gift of the Holy Spirit. CQ, Dec. 1917. 

GouncE, H. L., “‘ The Faith of a Modern Churchman.” COR, Oct. 1918. 

HALL, F. J., Points of Catholic Consent, ACM, April, May, June, 1917. 

HALL, F. J., Constructive Theology. CQ, March, 1918. 


HeapvaM, A. C., Authority. (Review of Sanday and Williams) CQR, July, 1917. 


HEApLAM, A. C., O. C. Quick’s “‘Orthodoxy.’’ CQR, Oct. 1917. 
HEApLAm, A. C., The Study of Theology (Inaugural Lecture). Clarenden 


Press, 1918. 

Ho.vanp, H. S., Creeds and Critics (Ed. Cheshire). Mowbray, 1918, pp. xx + 
338. 

HoLvanp, H. S., Facts of the Faith (Ed. Cheshire). Longmans, 1919, pp. xvi 
+ 294. 


MattuHews, C. H. S., (Editor) AND OTHERS. Faith and Freedom, Macmillan, 
1918, pp. xii + 371. 
OrrTeN, B. J., A Manual of the History of Dogmas. Vol. II. Middle Ages and 
After, A.D. 869-1907. B. Herder, 1918, pp. 551. 
Peck, W. G., The Coming Free Catholicism. Macmillan, 1919, pp. 160. 
SanpDAy W., AND WILLIAMs, W. P., The Form and Content of the Christian 
Tradition. Longmans, 1917, pp. xv + 167. 
Scott, M. J., God and Myself. An Inquiry into the True Religion. P. J. 
Kenedy, 1917, pp. x + 182. 
THompson, S. P., A Not Impossible Religion. John Lane, 1918, pp. xv + 235. 
Baker’s article asserts the loyalty of liberals to the faith, 
and a claim to freedom from the forms in which it is ex- 
pressed. His book endeavors to show that the language of 
this symbol is a suitable expression of the faith of a modern 
Christian. Chase criticises with force and moderation 
Glazebrook’s book below. Cooke views Bible and Church as 
continuous media of revelation. The formula ‘‘ The Church 
to teach: the Bible to prove’”’ he regards as too narrow and 
mechanical. Drown suggests the modern need of reinterpre- 
tation of certain articles of this creed. Emmett contends 
that ‘‘the idea”’ of truth is the great essential: the ‘‘ dogmatic 
form”’ of minor importance. Gardner attempts in thorough 
modernistic fashion “‘to transplant the fundamental assump- 
tions of Christianity from the field of history to the higher 
realm of ideas.’’ Glazebrook, dissenting from four articles 
of the Apostles Creed, can still use them as symbolical repre- 
sentations of spiritual truth. Goudge treats the conception 
of revelation and the thing itself with reference to modern 
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theories and difficulties. In dealing with authority he 
analyses the conception and then relates the Church’s 
spiritual authority to that of Her Lord, as being “‘only for 
those prepared to recognize it. His criticism of Glazebrook is 
strongly adverse. Hall correlates Roman Catholic, Orthodox 
Eastern, and Anglican quotations, chiefly from official docu- 
ments, making an impressive showing of the agreement of 
these communions on certain ecclesiastical and sacramental 
questions. In his plea for theological construction as a 
present day need he views dogmatics as a “free science.” 
Headlam’s articles are a noteworthy review of the Sanday- 
Williams discussion, and a strong endorsement of Quick’s 
“Orthodoxy.”’ His lecture specifies four great demands 
made by the study of theology. Holland’s posthumous 
books are a group of occasional papers and a collection of 
important sermons. Matthews and his colleagues represent 
extreme liberalism: e.g. ‘‘A Church should confess itself un- 
fit to make any conditions whatever of membership”’ (Brock.) 
Otten’s book is for Roman Catholic seminarians and priests. 
Peck (a Protestant writer) asserts the harmony of the Catho- 
lic idea with modern tendencies of thought—‘ Catholic 
dogma is packed with dynamite.’ Sanday and Williams 
are worthy champions of liberalism and orthodoxy respec- 
tively on the issue of the validity of dogma which they debate. 
Scott presents an argument for Roman Catholicism and 
Papal authority. Thompson, not a theologian, attempts to 
suggest a substitute for the traditional dogmatic system 
(styled ‘‘ Materialistic creeds”) in line with the ideas of 


Quakerism. 
III. Gop 


D’Arcy, C. F., Prayer. ERE, X, 171-177. 

Davison, W. T., Providence. ERE, X, 415-421. 

DotrererR, R. H., The Doctrine of a Finite God in War-Time Thought. HJ, 
April, 1918. 

Foster, F. H., Some Theistic Implications of Bergson’s Philosophy. AJT; 
April, 1918. 

Franks, R. S., Passibility and Impassibility. ERE, IX, 658-659. 

Garvik, A. E., Pantheism. ERE, IX, 609-613. 
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Knicut, G. A. F., A New Setting for the Teleological Argument. Exp. Times, 


Oct. 1917. 

Linpsay, J., A Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism. Blackwood, 1917, 
pp. 541. 

Lyman, E. W., The Experience of God in Modern Life. Scribner, 1918, pp. 
pp. X + 154. 


MackIintTOosH, H. R., The Conception of a Finite God. Exp, Nov. 1918. 

Marty, A. S., Predestination. ERE, IX, 225-235. 

MATTHEWws, W. R., God as Creative Personality. CQR, April, 1919. 

Moz.ey, J. K., The Incarnation, the Church, and the Principle of Personality. 
CQ, Dec. 1918. 

Pattison, A. S. P., The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy (Gif- 
ford Lects. 1912-1913.) Clarendon Press, 1917, pp. xvi + 423. 

RELTON, H. M., Patripassionism. CQR, July, 1917. 

Sorey, W. R., Moral Values and the Idea of God. (Gifford Lects. 1914-1915.) 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1918, pp. xix + 534. 

TENNANT, F. R., The Concept of the Infinite in Theology. Exp, Mar. 1918. 
The Concept of Perfection as applied to God. Exp, Apr. 1918. Eternity. 
Exp, June, 1918. Human Personality and Individuality. Exp, July, 1918. 

TENNANT, F. R., The New Realism and its Bearing on Theism. CQ, Mar. and 
June, 1918. 

WoBBERMIN, G., Christian Belief in God. (Trans. ir. 3d German Edit. by D. S. 
Robinson.) Yale Univ. Press, 1918, pp. xix + 175. 

D’Arcy’s concise epitome is noted here for its treatment of 
the deeper problems of the subject involving doctrines of 
Theology Proper. Davison discusses the Christian doctrine 
of God’s relation to the World, modern conceptions of both 
terms and the special problems resulting. Dotterer con- 
siders the trend of speculation on omnipotence in the works of 
James, Bergson, Reemer, e/a/. Foster voices a protest against 
the static idea of deity. Franks argues for divine passibility 
as derived from the religious as opposed to the philosophical 
idea of God. Garvie writes a brief but valuable introduction 
with succinct criticisms of the system. Knight’s argument 
is based on geological data. Lindsay’s philosophical ver- 
sion of Theism is in accord with essentials of the Catholic 
faith. Lyman applies religion to the development of per- 
sonality, social progress, and cosmic evolution. He is 
hostile to religion’s note of dogmatic authority, and to the 
self-sufficiency of modern life. Mackintosh shows the con- 
cern of faith for a God who has experience in history, (e.g. 
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the Incarnation) and maintains that the insoluble antinomy 
of a God in history and above history belongs to genuine 
thought concerning God. Martin’s balanced discussion of 
predestination includes a statement of its value for modern 
religion as expressing ‘‘a larger theism.” Matthews sees 
in the creative idea a solvent of difficulties felt in ascribing 
personality to God. Mbozley argues the coherence of belief 
in Divine Personality with belief in the Incarnation and the 
Church. Pattison’s book has excited great interest, marking 
“an illuminating advance”’ in the study and discussion of 
the subject. Among ideas criticised are Bergson’s doctrine 
of Time, certain aspects of neo-vitalism, Rashdall’s theory 
of a limited God, McTaggart’s Absolute as a society of 
self-existent persons, and James’s Pluralistic Universe. Rel- 
ton contends that this heresy bears distorted witness to the 
truth of ‘‘a never ending agony in the heart of God.”” Im- 
passibility ‘‘has never found a permanent place in the Chris- 
tian Creed.’’ Sorley elaborates a moral and metaphysical 
argument for theism which differs in important respects from 
the conventional pattern. Tennant’s Expositor articles, 
besides being fresh and suggestive, have a direct bearing on 
their sequel’ concerning the doctrine of the Trinity (q.v.) 
His article on ‘“‘The New Realism” shows that Christian 
theism is not adversely affected by this theory. Wobber- 
min’s book is a vindication of Christian theism against the 
assaults of current German materialistic philosophy. 


IV. THE TRINITY 


GrRIswoLp, L., The Trinity in Modern Terms. ACM, June, 1918. 

Houipay, W. A., Communion with God and with Christ. PTR, July, 1918. 

McDowa_t, S. A., Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity. Camb. Univ- 
Press, 1918, pp. xxvii + 288. 

Mayor, H. D. A., How to Teach the Doctrine of the Trinity. Interpreter, 
July, 1919. 

Picavet, F., Hypostases plotiniennes et Trinité chrétienne. Paris, Impr. 
Nat., 1917. 

Stewart, H. F., and Rann, E. K., Boethius: the ‘Theological Tractates.’ 
(Eng. Tr.) Heinemann, London, 1918, pp. xiv + 420. 

TENNANT, F. R., The Doctrine of the Trinity in Dogmatic Theology. Exp, 
Oct. 1918. (See also arts. under Gop.) 
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Griswold stresses the easy apprehension of the elements of 
the doctrine, and pleads for an explanation of the terms which 
will commend the dogma to the laity. Holliday discusses the 
concepts involved in these experiences on the basis of the 
Trinity dogma. McDowall, in continuation of previous 
studies which aim to reconcile evolution and orthodoxy, 
presents here a suggestive essay in speculative theology. 
Major avoids complicated doctrinal details in the effort to 
exhibit the essence of the doctrine. Picavet, as the fruit of 
a thirty years’ study of Plotinus, calls attention to certain 
“profound analogies’? between Christian and Neo-Platonic 
doctrines and formulas. Stewart and Rand add to their 
careful translation notes of great value to the student. 
Three of the Tractates deal with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and are used as authorities by Aquinas. Tennant main- 
tains that the formulation from Athanasius, Augustine, and 
Aquinas, down to the present is essentially modalistic and, 
therefore, both opposed to New Testament teaching and 
inadequate for a distinctively Christian theology. 


V. CREATION AND MAN: Nature, and Human Nature 


Cook, S. A., Religion. ERE, X, 662-693. 

Lacey, T. A., Nature, Miracle, and Sin. Longmans, 1916, pp. xiv + 165. 
McComs, S., Repentance. ERE, X, 731-735. 

Oman, J., Lacey’s ‘Nature, Miracle, and Sin’. JTS, Jan. and April, 1917. 
Parsons, R. G., Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism. ERE, [X, 703-710. 
Rees, T., Nature (Christian). ERE, IX, 210-216. 

TENNANT, F. R., Original Sin. ERE, IX, 558-564. 

Cook’s scholarly monograph shows from an elaboration of 
data that the study of religion is indispensable to any real 
knowledge of human nature and the universe. Lacey appeals 
for a just appraisal of Augustine’s theory of the natural order, 
and is one of the best books on Augustine that has appeared 
in recent years. McComb’s contention, based on biblical 
and theological material, is that “repentance is a condition 
of all spiritual achievement.’’ Oman’s critique and con- 
tinuation of Lacey’s discussion brings out the fact that 
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Augustine’s conception of nature is that of a continuous order 
in which there is room for the ‘‘supernatural’’ and the 
‘‘miraculous’’—thus avoiding the necessity of any distinction 
between “super,” and ‘‘contra’’ naturam. Parsons presents 
an excellent view of the abiding aspects of the controversy, 
and their relations to the doctrines of sin and grace. Rees 
describes the origin and development of the Christian theo- 
logical conception of nature. Tennant epitomizes his own 
more extended discussions of the subject, and attempts a 
reconstruction of the traditional doctrine. 


VI. CuristoLoGcy: The Incarnation, and the Person, of Christ 


CAMERON, J. R., The Mystery of Christ. Exp, May, 1917. 

FiskE, C., The Unveiling of Deity. ACM, May, 1918. 

HEADLAM, A. C., The Virgin Birth. ACM, March, 1917. 

Hopcson, L., The Metaphysic of Nestorius. JTS, Oct. 1917. 

Joyce, G. H., Nihilianism. ERE, IX, 370-372. 

McIntyre, A. M., Illustrations of the Creed of Mysticism. The Doctrine of 
Christ. Exp, April and June, 1918. 

MACLEAN, A. J., Nestorianism. ERE, IX, 323-332. 

PcG, J. J., Miracle and the Mode of the Incarnation. ECR, Jan. 1917. 

PRESTIGE, L., The Virgin Birth of Our Lord. R. Scott, 1918, pp. viii + 136. 

RAwLinson, A. E. J., “Conceived by the Holy Ghost.” Interpreter, July, 1919. 

Retton, H. M., A Study in Christology. The Problem of the Relation of the 
Two Natures in the Person of Christ. S.P.C.K, 1917, pp. xxxv + 277. 

Rostson, W., His Only Son. B. Herder, 1918, pp. ix + 203. 

StronG, E. L., Lectures on the Incarnation of God. Longmans, 1917, pp. viii + 
320. 


Cameron is enthusiastic for the orthodox evaluation of the 
Person of Christ, stressing His mediatorship. Fiske writes 
for the laity on the Divinity of Christ. Headlam reviews the 
controversy, with special reference to the works of Box and 
Gressman. Hodgson discusses anew the Heraclides and 
shows the addiction of Nestorius to an artificial metaphysic 
at the cost of reality. Joyce deals with this phase of twelfth 
century Christological speculation—the human nature of 
Christ regarded as a vesture. McIntyre shows the various 
forms of Christological heresy among Church mystics. 
Maclean continues the discussion of Bethune-Baker’s ‘‘ Nes- 
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torius and His Teaching.’ Pigg’s basic position is that 
Christianity is a religion of miracle, self-coherent in its 
supernatural quality. Prestige covers in an illuminating 
way the points of recent controversy, defending this article 
of the creed. Rawlinson correlates the acts of the Spirit 
in creation and the Incarnation, and relates this article 
of the creed to the Pauline doctrine of the Second Adam. 
Relton discusses the Enhypostasia view of Leontius of 
Byzantium, with a plea for its revival. Robison, a Roman 
Catholic theologian, writes on the Divinity of Christ. Strong’s 
seven lectures contain excellent dogmatic exposition and 
deal with the central clauses of the Apostles Creed. 


VII. REDEMPTION: The Death and Exaltation of Christ 


Cuaytor, H. J., The Body Broken. CQR, Oct. 1918. 

DENNEY, J., The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. Hodder & Stoughton. 
1918, pp. vii + 340. 

Franks, R. S., History of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ in its Ecclesiastical 
Development. Hodder and Stoughton, 1918. Vol. I, pp. xiii + 449; Vol. II, 
pp. vii + 443. 

Garvig, A. E., “Christ Crucified’’ for the Thought and Life of To-day. Exp, 
Times, Nov. & Dec. 1918, Jan. 1919. 

GounceE, H. L., Sin and Redemption. Skeffington, 1919, pp. 224. 

GREENE, W. B. Jr., The Reasonableness of Vicarious Atonement. PTR, July, 
1917. 

HA t, F. J., The Passion and Exaltation of Christ. (Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 
VIII.) Longmans, 1918, pp. xix + 323. 

Hopce, C. W., Dr. Denney and the Doctrine of the Atonement. PTR, Oct. 1918. 

MACKENZIE, K. D., The Atoning Sacrifice. ECR, Jan. 1918. 

Mart, A. D., The Ascension of Christ. Exp, Oct. Nov. 1918. 

Sanpay, W., The Meaning of the Atonement. Exp, April, 1919. 

Smit, D., The Atonement in the Light of History and the Modern Spirit. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1918, pp. xii + 226. 

Storr, V. F., The Problem of the Cross. John Murray, 1919, pp. xv + 137. 

Swete, H. B., Sparrow-Simpson’s “‘ Reconciliation between God and Man.” JTS, 
Jan. and April, 1917. 

WanrrFIELD, B. B., Christ our Sacrifice. PTR, July, 1917. 

WEss, C. C., The Permanent Meaning of Propitiation. CQ, March, 1917. 


Chaytor discusses the doctrine of the Atonement as related 
to the suffering of the wounded in the World War. Denney 
exhibits the doctrine in its historical phases, and in his own 
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construction departs somewhat from positions assumed in 
his earlier works. Franks presents the four great syntheses 

(in Patristic, Scholastic, orthodox Protestant, and Modern 


Protestant theologies) maintaining that the last in its typical 
| form developed by Ritschl is no arbitrary opinion but that 
the whole course of development has led to it by an immanent 
necessity. Garvie’s articles are a detailed critique of the 
recent works of Denney, Franks, J. K. Mozley and D. Smith; 
and they conclude with a reference to the events of our 
time as confirming the Christian doctrine of the Death of 
Christ. Goudge treats his subjects in a course of Lent and 
. Easter sermons, with scholarly accuracy and suggestiveness. 
Greene’s article is a good example of alert modern Protestant 
orthodoxy. Hall’s treatise is a model of constructive dog- 
matic representing a strong Anglo-Catholic position and 
thoroughly abreast of the thought of our time. Noteworthy 
are his elimination of erroneous, irrelevant, or purely specula- 
tive features of past and present dogmatizing, and the strong 
ethical emphasis throughout. Hodge traces Denney’s thought 
through four stages (from 1894 to 1917) with reference 
chiefly to his treatment of the Satisfaction doctrine, and 
criticises severely his concessions to the modern mind. 
Mackenzie uses the mystery of the altar as set forth in the 
Liturgy to interpret the Sacrifice of the Cross. Martin 
desires a greater emphasis on the Ascension as a vital article 
of the faith. Sanday maintains that the Church derived 
the idea of the atoning quality of the Death of Christ pri- 
marily and directly from Christ Himself. Smith finds in 
the Fatherhood of God and the organic unity of the human 
race the mould for ‘‘a living doctrine of the atonement, 
a rich and satisfying reinterpretation of the historic faith to 
the mind of our generation.’’ Storr’s contention is that the 
war has emphasised the central position of the Atonement in 
theology—a suffering and victorious God—but that this is 
not patripassionism. Swete strongly commends the work 
reviewed (publ. 1916) as a succinct manual of a great subject. 
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Warfield critically examines the New Testament teaching, 
and concludes that Christ’s death was propitiatory. Webb 
gives a valuable and searching analysis of the content of the 


idea. 
VIII. THe Hoty Spirit 


Bisuop, W. S., The Theology of the Holy Spirit. Exp, May, 1917. 

Epwarps, J. F., The Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic. Christian Literature 
Society for India. 1918, pp. xvi + 450. Idem. Appendix: Bibliography of 
.Works on the Doctrine of the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 

GarviE, A. E., The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit for Present Thought and Life. 
LOR, April, 1917. 

Garvik, A. E., The Purpose of God in Christ and its Fulfilment through the 
Holy Spirit. Hodder and Stoughton, 1918, pp. x + 223. 

Bishop discusses the Procession and Mission, maintaining 
that the problem of the relation of the glorified (human) 
spirit of Jesus and the Holy Spirit is to be solved along the 
lines used in dealing with the problem of the relation of the 
Divinity of Christ to the Godhead of the Father. Edwards, 
with an eye chiefly to missionary needs in India, has pro- 
duced a broadly expository treatise on the Person and 
Work of the Holy Spirit. Special attention is called to the 
extensive and valuable bibliography of modern works on 
the subject contained in an appendix. Garvie’s article is a 
plea for the expository line of treatment which avoids techni- 
cal details as far as possible. His book consists of lectures 
to ministers given in two courses. It contains an important 
dissertation on the terms used in the dogmas of the Incarna- 


tion and the Trinity. 


IX. THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 
Problems of Church Unity 


ANDERSON, C. P., The Work of the Church on behalf of Unity. (Hale Lecture, 
1917,) Morehouse, 1918, pp. 42. 

BarTLETT, J. V., Unity, Orders, Sacraments. Interpreter, Oct. 1918. 

BaTIFFOL, MGr., Augustine’s Vision of Unity. CQ, March, 1917. 

BatiFFOL, MGr., Pope Benedict XV. and the Restoration of Unity. CQ, June, 
1918. 

BEvVAN, W. L., Dr. Déllinger and the Reunion of the Churches. CQ, Sept. 1917. 

Bevan, W. L., Continuity in the Christian Ministry. CQ, Dec. 1918. 

Ca.kins, R., The Historical Approach to the Problem of Church Unity. CQ, 
Sept. 1917. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, for 1917-1918. 

DiccLE, J. W., On Some Parallels between a League of Nations and a Reunion of 
Churches. HJ, Jan. 1919. 

Du Boss, W. P., The Church. CQ, March, 1917. 

FLEMING, J. R., Presbyterianism and Catholic Unity. CQ, June, 1918. 

ForsytH, P. T., Lectures on the Church and Sacraments. Longmans, 1917, 
pp. xvi + 289. 

Gore, C., and Turner, C. H., The Church and the Ministry. (Revised Edi- 
tion.) Longmans, 1919, pp. xxiv + 390. 

Hatt, A. C. A., The Catholic Theory of the Ministry. ACM, Oct. 1918. 

Hatt, H. E., Catholic and Roman. Harding and More, 1918, pp. xv + 188. 

Heap.aM, A. C., What is Catholicism? CQR, Jan. 1917. 

Jacoss, H. E., The Church and the Churches. CQ, June, 1917. 

Jacoss, H. E., The United Lutheran Church in America. CQ, Sept. 1917. 

KeLty, H., The United Church of Canada. CQ, Sept. 1917. 

MopeRN CHURCHMAN: Various Articles on the Church and Ministry. Vols. 
VI-VIII, 1917-1918. 

OLLARD, S. L., Reunion. R. Scott (and Morehouse), 1919, pp. 135. 

SELWYN, E. G., The Church and Unity. CQR, Jan. 1917. 

SETON, W. W., The Basis of Reunion. HJ, Oct. 1918. 

SHAKESPEARE, J. H., The Churches at the Cross-Roads. Williams and Norgate, 
1918, pp. xxi + 226. 

SKRINE, J. H., A league of Nations and a league of Churches. CQR, July, 1918. 

Swete, H. B., (Editor) Essays on the Early History of the Church and the 
Ministry. Macmillan, 1918, pp. xx + 446. 

WituiaMs, N. P., Our Case against Rome. Five Lectures on the Papacy. Long- 


mans, 1918, pp. 96. 

Anderson summarizes past efforts, and advocates “the way 
of venture, faith and courage.”” Bartlett discusses points of 
difficulty in Anglican teaching that must emerge in conferences 
on Church Unity. Batiffol’s articles have independent 
interest but are especially suggestive when compared and 
contrasted. Bevan treats sympathetically of the Bonn 
Conference. With regard to historic continuity, he asserts 
the demand for it is ‘‘instinctive in all forms of Churchman- 
ship, in all types of organization.’’ Calkins contrasts two 
uses of the historical method. The Constructive Quarterly 
is a great forum for the discussion of the problems of reunion. 
Diggle believes that the immediate goal of effort should be a 
league of Churches. Du Bose emphasises the ‘“note”’ of 
Unity as the one all-sufficient note of the Church. Fleming 
brings out points of sympathy which Presbyterianism has 
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with essential Catholicity. Forsyth advances a theory of 
the Church which is far more positive than that of ordinary 
noncomformist teaching, as demanded by the modern unity 
movement. Gore’s well known work has been thoroughly 
revised and brought into line with present day discussion of its 
theme. A. C. A. Hall appraises the conclusions of the 
Essays as strengthening and illuminating the Anglo-Catholic 


* position. H. E. Hall replies to recent Anglican criticisms of 


Rome. Headlam treats of Catholic Authority as a maximum 
of guidance and a minimum of discipline. Jacobs describes 
the attitude of Lutheranism to the unity movement at 
large, and interprets the recently effected reunion of Lutheran 
communions in the United States. Kelly from an Anglican 
view-point discusses the consolidation of three Canadian 
denominations. The Modern Churchman should be con- 
sulted for articles representing the school of liberalism in 
the Church of England. Ollard gives a comprehensive 
view of the history of the movement, and in the present 
situation strongly recommends to Anglicans loyalty to 
Prayer Book standards as the best service to the cause. 
Selwyn pleads for a real Catholic unity of the Christian bodies 
of the Anglo-Saxon world as the basis of approach to the 
final reintegration of a divided Christendom. Seton sur- 
veys the different movements for unity, with a fairly op- 
timistic estimate of the situation they disclose. Shakespeare 
makes a notable contribution to the discussion. As a 
Baptist theologian he declares for reunion on the basis of 
episcopacy. Skrine proposes points for consideration by 
Churchmen without indicating solutions; except that he 
insists strongly on the necessity for inter-communion as a 
basis for working out the problem. Swete’s able essayists 
from scientific examination of data arrive at conclusions 
regarding the origin of Church and Ministry which are 
at variance with those of Protestant liberalism. Williams 
endeavors to represent the position held in common by all 
non-Roman Catholics, whether Anglican, Eastern, or Old 
Catholic. 
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X. THE SACRAMENTS 


(a) GENERAL 


Dicc.e, J. W., Sacramental Religion. HJ, Jan. 1917. 

Hatt, A. C. A., Thoughts on the Seven Sacraments. Morehouse, 1919, pp. 22. 

Jacoss, H. E., Sacraments (Christian, Lutheran). ERE, X, 909-912. 

Lacey, T. A., Sacraments (Christian, Western). ERE, X, 903-908. 

Parsons, R. G., Sacraments (Christian, Eastern). ERE, X, 902-903. 

STALKER, J., Sacraments (Christian, Reformed). ERE, X, 912-915. 

Tait, A. J., The Nature and Functions of the Sacraments. Longmans, 1917, 
pp. xiii + 104. 

THompson, T., and SRAWLEY, J. H., (trans.) St. Ambrose ‘On the Mysteries,’ 
and ‘On the Sacraments.’ S.P.C.K. and Macmillan, 1919, pp. xliv + 143. 

TowNsEND, H. C., Purification (Christian). ERE, X, 474-476. 


Diggle discusses the sacramental principle from the Evan- 
gelical viewpoint. (For answer, see HJ. April, 1917 “ Dis- 
cussions’’). Hall’s essay is constructive and conciliatory, 
and remarkable for its clearness and precision. Jacobs 
begins with the teaching of Luther and expounds the Lutheran 
confessions. Lacey covers the patristic, scholastic, and 
tridentine theologies. Parsons gives the sacramental the- 
ology of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church, using conciliar 
authorities of the seventeenth century. Stalker deals with 
Calvin, Knox, and the Confession of Faith. Incidentally 
he takes issue with Hodge on the point of what constitutes 
a valid sacrament. Tait’s treatment is ‘Evangelical.’ Thomp- 
son is the translator, and Srawley contributes an Introduction 
and Notes which are wonderfully illuminating. Townsend 
brings out the symbolism and deep moral significance of 
ceremonial rites of purification, especially in connection 
with baptism, penance, and the eucharist. 


(b) Baptism 


BinbLeEy, T. H., The Earliest Baptismal Formula and Creed. Exp, June, 1919. 
Mackintosh, H. R., Thoughts on Infant Baptism. Exp, March, 1917. 
MarshHALL, J. T., Regeneration. ERE, X, 639-648. 

Roserts, J. E., “Thoughts on Infant Baptism.” Exp, June, 1917. 


Bindley argues the priority of the Christological to the 
Trinitarian formula. Mackintosh attempts to justify the 
practice on the basis of Evangelical Protestant theology. 
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Marshall in the concluding section treats of regeneration 
and baptism from the liberal Baptist viewpoint. Roberts 
takes up and controverts the points made by Mackintosh. 


(c) THE EUCHARIST 
Baverstock, A. H., The Bishop of Oxford and the Blessed Sacrament. ECR, 
April, 1917. 
Butt, P. B., The Reservation Controversy. ECR, Aug. 1917. 
Burce, H. M., Our Use of the Reserved Sacrament. CQR, Oct. 1917. 
FREESTONE, W. H., The Sacrament Reserved. Mowbray, 1917, pp. 289. 
Gore, C., Theological Bearings of Certain Extra-liturgical Uses of the Blessed 


Sacrament. ECR, Feb. 1917. 
HALL, A. C. A., Open or Restricted Communion. ACM, Jan. 1919. 
HALL, F. J., Encharistic Doctrine and Reservation. ACM, Nov. 1917. 
Hoiianp, H. S., On the Right of Access to the Reserved Sacrament. ECR, 


April, 1917. 
HuGuson, S. C., Reservation and Adoration. Holy Cross Press, 1919, pp. 104. 
RIviERE, J., Concerning the Sacrifice of the Mass. CQ, Sept. 1918. 
Stmpson, W. J. S., The Prayer of Consecration. R. Scott, 1917, pp. 164. 
Srmmpson, W. J. S., The Doctrine of Eucharistic Consecration in the Greek Church. 


ECR, April, Dec. 1917, and Jan. 1918. 
Stone, D., The Reserved Sacrament. R. Scott, 1917, pp. 177. 
Stone, D., Theology of the Reserved Sacrament. ECR, March, 1917. 
Stone, D., Freestone’s ‘‘Sacrament Reserved’’. ECR, April, 1918. 
WatTErRMAN, L., The Primitive Tradition of the Eucharistic Body and Blood. 


(Paddock Lectures; 1918.) Longmans, 1919, pp. xv + 270. 

Baverstock represents uncompromising advocacy of the 
“‘Extra-liturgical Uses.’"’ Bull discusses the inception, sig- 
nificance, and possible issues of the controversy. Burge’s 
episcopal utterance is a plea for ‘‘canonical obedience,” 
and opposes reservation for the purpose of adoration. Free- 
stone as the fruit of great research shows a wealth of historical 
precedent for the practice dating from the earliest times and 
as the practical corollary of the recognized importance of the 
viaticum. Gore stresses the inward presence of Christ with 
His people in His Manhood, and regards transubstantiation 
and reservation as impliedly hostile to this truth. A. C. A. 
Hall decides that restricted communion is the logical out- 
come of our belief in the nature of the visible Church. F. J. 
Hall upholding the legitimacy of reservation maintains that 
it needs sympathetic regulation. Holland deprecates ‘the 
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isolation of the Sacrament”’ for a particular purpose. Hugh- 
son deals exhaustively with the legal aspects of the practice 
in the Anglican Communion. Riviere brings out ‘“‘the 
essential relation of the Eucharist to the Cross.’’ Simpson’s 
book is an able dissertation. His articles bring into relief the 
independence of Greek Eucharistic doctrine—no imitation of 
Latin theology. Stone’s book and articles favor reservation. 
In particular issue is joined with Gore’s argument noted above. 
Waterman offers a theory of the presence of Christ drawn 
from early patristic teaching, as being congruous with modern 
thought but opposed to virtualism. 


(d) PENANCE 


VAN BEccLalIrRE, E. L., Penance (Roman Catholic). ERE, IX, 710-715. 

Pou_e, J., The Sacraments. Vol. III, Penance. B. Herder, 1917, pp. 270. 
Warkrns, O. D., Penance (Anglican). ERE, IX, 715-720. 

WHE LpPToN, H. W., The Sacrament of Penance. R. Scott, and Morehouse, 1917, 


pp. 120. 

Becclaire (a Dominican) gives an authoritative presenta- 
tion of the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church and her 
theologians. Pohle’s volume isa part of his ‘dogmatic trea- 
tise’ and naturally deals with the subject exhaustively. 
Watkins has produced a satisfactory monograph. Whelp- 
ton’s book is a series of instructions for Anglican laymen, 
emphasising the sacramental nature of formal absolution. 


(e) ORDER 


Fox, S. F. D., Card. van Rossum’s ‘De Essentia Sacramenti Ordinis"’ (1914). 


JTS, July, 1917. 
Woo ey, R. M., Sacerdotalism. ERE, X, 894-896. 


Fox, with liberal quotations from the original, condenses 
and summarizes van Rossum’s argument, going to prove 
(with Liguori) that the essence of Order is the Imposition of 
Hands; also that this, and not the teaching of Aquinas, is in 
harmony with Catholic tradition. Wooley shows that the 
“‘Sacerdotalism”’ of the Church of England is ‘‘moderate 
and reasonable.” 
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XI. ESCHATOLOGY 


CaseE, S. J., The Millenial Hope. A Phase of War-time Thinking. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1918, pp. ix + 253. 

CLayTON, R., The Bible and the Dead. The Faith Press, 1917, pp. vii + 131. 

Exsé, L., (Auth. Tr. of “‘La Vie Future devant la Sagesse antique et la Science 
moderne’’). Future Life in the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Modern Science. 


Skeffington, 1919, pp. 320. 
ForsytH, P. T., This Life and the Next. Macmillan, 1918, pp. viii + 122. 
GouncE, H. L., The Invocation of Saints and the Cult of the Blessed Virgin. 


Mowbray, 1917, pp. 35. 
Von HuGEL, Fr., What do we mean by Heaven? And what do we mean by Hell? 


COR, April, 1917. 
INGE, W. R., Survival and Immortality. HJ, July, 1917. 
Jacks, L. P., The Theory of Survival in the Light of its Context. (President's 


Address. Soc. Psych. Res. 1917.) HJ, July, 1917. 
LeckiE, J. H., The World to Come and Final Destiny. T. T. Clark, 1918, 


pp. xiv + 362. 
Mac ceEav, A. J., Prayer for the Departed (Christian). ERE, X, 209-213. 
NIcoLi, W. R., Reunion in Eternity. Hodder & Stoughton, 1918, pp. xii + 283. 
SasiA, J. C., The Future Life. Benziger, 1918, pp. 562. 
SHEPPARD, W. J. L., The Lord’s Coming and the World’s End. S.P.C.K, 1918, 


pp. 96. 
Storr, V. F., Christianity and Immortality. Longmans, 1918, pp. x + 195. 
STREETER, B. H., AND OTHERS. Immortality. (Essays.) Macmillan, 1917, 


Pp. 394. 
SweteE, H. B., The Resurrection of the Flesh. JTS, Jan. and April, 1917. 
Swete, H. B., The Life of the World to Come. (Six Addresses.) S.P.C.K, 


1918, pp. xi + 114. 

Case inveighs against the pessimism which looks to the 
imminent end of the world. An impressive showing of mis- 
chief done by this form of belief throughout history. Clay- 
ton, repudiating the proof-text method, finds Catholic 
eschatology in line with revelation. Elbe’s remarkable con- 
spectus of human thought on the life after death here be- 
comes accessible to the English reader. Forsyth shows the 
reaction of belief in a future life on this, and exalts the con- 
ception of a life in Christ in both spheres. Goudge examines 
the support given these cults by the Catholic Church, and 
concludes with a statement of principles which justify invoca- 
tion within certain limits. Hugel’s article, styled “‘a syn- 
thetic attempt,”’ assumes belief in some kind of After Life, 
the historic reality and character of Jesus, and the trend and 
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implications of His teaching as found in the synoptic gospels. 
He then separates the essential from the non-essential 
features of the two great concepts, acceptance of God, re- 
fusal of God, with their consequences in eternity. Inge 
reviews recent discussions of the theme, and concludes that 
faith in imortality stands or falls with the belief in “ the eternal 
values,”’ also, that ‘‘a strong faith is not curious about de- 
tails.’’ Jacks holds that the S.P.R. must not be concerned 
with any possible bearing which its research may have upon 
the tragedies of life. The context of the theory it is seeking 
to test is scientific, not religious or humanitarian. Leckie 
in his theological synthesis (following the exhibit of data) 
deals critically and dispassionately with rival theories of the 
future state, and endeavors to show the nature and outlines 
of the foundation on which a modern dogmatic eschatology 
must be built. Maclean brings out well the relation of 
phases of the practice to the development of doctrines about 
the intermediate state. Nicoll argues for the reasonableness 
of belief in reunion after death, and presents groups of testi- 
monies in its favor. Sasia, on the line of conventional 
Roman Catholic dogmatic, develops and compares the teach- 
ings of reason and revelation. Sheppard writes for popular 
use a refutation of current millenarian heresies. Streeter 
and his associates attempt to coordinate scientific, psychical, 
and scriptural data in what they call “An Essay in Dis- 
covery.’ Universalism is throughout presupposed. Swete 
in the JTS discusses the sub-apostolic emphasis on the 
phrase, and differentiates it from the huius carnis of the 
Aquileian Creed. His lectures were prepared as preliminary 
studies to a final volume of his series on the Apostles Creed, 
to be entitled ‘‘The Life Everlasting,” and display the 
characteristic thoroughness of all his work. 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE STYLE AND LITERARY 
METHOD OF LUKE BY CADBURY 


By Freverick C. Grant, Evanston, Illinois 


The Style and Literary Method of Luke: I, The Diction of Luke and Acts. (Harvard 
Theological Studies, VI.) By Henry J. Cadbury. Harvard Univ. Press, ‘ 
Cambridge, 1919, pp. 72. $1.25. 


The present number of the Harvard Theological Studies 
is Part I of a thesis submitted in 1913. Part II, now in press, 
will deal with ‘‘Luke’s treatment of his sources, Mark and 
‘QO,’ especially from a literary point of view, and with the 
style of Luke as illustrated by parallels in the Gospel and 
Acts.””. The present volume, Part I, comprises three chap- 
ters: i, The Size of Luke’s Vocabulary; ii, Literary Standard 
of the Vocabulary; iii, The Alleged Medical Language of 
Luke—with an Excursus on ‘ Medical Terms in Lucian.’ 

Chapter i, which is very brief, summarizes the investiga- 
tions of Thayer, Smith, Hawkins, and Goodspeed, and shows 
that Luke’s vocabulary is not only larger than that of any 
other N T writer, but is comparable in its extent to the 
vocabularies of well-educated authors of antiquity. 

In Chapter ii, Professor Cadbury has made use of the data 
collected by Schmid, in his voluminous work on Atticism,' 
for a comparison of Luke’s language with that of the later 
Greek writers. The results of this comparison, through the 
letter e, are carefully tabulated (pp 10-36). The classi- 
fication is as follows: 

A. Common Attic words or words occurring in several 
Attic writers. 

B. Words from the vocabulary of individual writers before 
Aristotle. 


' Der Alticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius v. Halikarnass bis 
auf den sweiten Philostratus, 4 vols. and index, Stuttgart, 1887-97. 
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C. Poetic expressions (from Homer down). 

D. Expressions used by the later writers. 

E. Expressions used first or only by Luke. 

The value of minute statistical study of literary style is 
by no means undisputed; nevertheless, such a method has 
certainly enjoyed the indulgence of scholars generally. It 
is, for example, chiefly by this method that the various 
documents of the O T have been discovered and restored, 
and the literary evolution of the O T books has been traced. 
It is a method indispensable for historical grammar. To go 
still farther afield, the very latest discussion of Homeric 
unity hinges upon statistical investigation—I refer, of course, 
to Professor John A. Scott’s presidential address before the 
American Philological Association at its recent meeting in 
Pittsburg. 

What the lexical and statistical study of literary style 
undertakes is to verify the impression made upon readers, 
familiar with more than one author, of the relative standards 
of their literary workmanship. The bare statistics are 
casy enough to gather. Only time and patience and plodding 
zeal are necessary for this. The really difficult and hazardous 
part of the task is the final interpretation of the data. There 
is just as much danger of mistaken interpretation here as in 
the somewhat analogous case of the medical interpretation 
of a blood-test, in which the complete disagreement of 
authorities is a not-unknown occurrence. 

Cadbury is fully aware of this danger, and he clearly points 
out the uncertainty of arguments based solely on coincidences 
of vocabulary. 

“Whether a word used by Luke occurs in another writing depends far more 
on the chance [choice?] of subject matter and the size of the writings compared 
than on any real affinity of language. . . . Probably half of every writer’s vocabu- 
lary is made up of words of such frequent occurrence that any other writer is 
likely to use them. It is only the unusual or uncommon words that can be 
expected to have much significance.” (P. 5f.) 

It is not even safe to base the argument upon words peculiar 
to each author (7.e., not found elsewhere in the N T)—for 
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such choice of words may be accidental and not at all charac- 
teristic. Such canons have been used, for example, to prove 
that Luke wrote Hebrews, that he was familiar with the 
Pauline epistles, and had read Josephus and the Greek medical 
writers. Cadbury’s rule is equally simple, but more reliable: 
“to confine attention in each author to words of unusual 
occurrence in Greek literature, or at least to those not found 
in all grades of Greek prose, and to classify these in accordance 
with the class or age of Greek writing to which they seem to 
belong” (p. 8). For such a purpose and method, by far the 
soundest yet adopted in this investigation, Schmid’s work on 
Atticism was admirably adapted as an aid in securing a 
standard of comparison. 

The results are as follows: words, ‘‘ unusual in Greek litera- 
ture,’ but found in Luke-Acts (from a to e, inclusive), 
Class A—29 per cent; B—6; C—18; D—42; E—5 per cent. 
These figures are similar to those set forth by Schmid for 
Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Aristides, Aelian, and Philostratus 
the Younger. ‘The result at first sight is quite as would be 
expected. Every element of a Hellenistic vocabulary appears 
in Luke, but the post-classical element is considerably larger 
than in any of the Atticists which Schmid studies.”’ This 
need not surprise us, since the “ Atticists,’’ as their name 
implies, were imitators of classical diction. 

Discounting, however, the direct literary influences upon 
Luke of the LXX, Gospel of Mk., and “Q,” and also the 
special local or technical vocabulary of all Jewish Christian 
writers (i.e., the influence of subject matter, once more), 
the style of Luke approximates still more closely to that of 
the late Greek authors named.' ‘The significant fact about 
the comparisons is that, in spite of this large dilution of 
Luke’s vocabulary with post-classical words, it includes 


1In his notes, Cadbury does not limit his references to the Atticists, but 
indicates usages found throughout Greek literature, in the Greek O T, Jos. 
Philo, the papyri, etc. The table is only for comparison with Schmid’s results. 
A statistical comparison with Piutarch, not counting technical and proper names, 
would no doubt be very interesting. 
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also a large number of Attic words—a number quite as 
large in proportion as the same element in at least two of 
Schmid’s authors, Lucian and Aelian.” 

The conclusion of the chapter is worth quoting in full: 

“The question may be pertinently asked whether the gulf between N T 
Greek in general and Attic or Atticistic Greek is not being exaggerated in our 
day owing to our fresh knowledge of the vernacular Greek through the papyri. 
If so, the exaggeration is probably due to two factors, namely, the overrating 
of the purely imitative and classical element in the so-called Atticists, and the 
underrating of the literary element in the vocabulary of the N T writers. I am 
inclined to revolt slightly also from the extreme view of Deissmann and Moulton, 
who minimize the Semitic or Biblical or Jewish element in the N T and ascribe 
such phenomena to the vernacular Greek of the time. I have already indicated 
that much of Luke’s post-classical vocabulary appears to be due to a distinctly 
Jewish-Christian language. This is probably even more true of his post-classical 
syntax. And still more allowance must be made if it is assumed that in some 
parts of his work he consciously imitates the LX X or Mark.” (Pp. 38f.) 

Chapter iii is of more general interest than chh. i and ii, 
since Hobart’s theory of ‘‘the medical language of St Luke”’ 
has won many followers, among them Plummer, Hawkins, 
Knowling, Ramsay, Chase, Peake, Stanton, Moffatt, Zahn, 
Harnack—and others, convinced rather by this weighty 
following than by the state of the evidence. It is, indeed, 
often taken for granted in discussions of the Gospel of Lk 
and Acts. Harnack even says, in his Luke the Physician, 
“I subscribe to the words of Zahn, ‘Hobart has proved for 
every one who can at all appreciate proof that the author of 
the Lukan work was a man practised in the scientific language 
of Greek medicine—in short, a Greek physician.’”” How- 
ever, Hobart’s arguments, first put forth in 1882, need even 
more careful testing than Harnack, Moffatt, or Zahn has 
given them. This Professor Cadbury proceeds to give them 
—it ‘‘may be a thankless task, but in view of the importance 
attached to the argument from the alleged medical language 
in upholding the traditional authorship of Luke and Acts 
it is a necessary one.” 

Hobart’s first shortcoming was in method. ‘While he 
shows most diligently that the words he catalogues are em- 
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ployed by the medical writers, he does not show that they are 
not employed by other writers with no professional training. 
Even those who do not accept his argument realize this. 
‘He proved only too much,’ says Harnack.’’ Accordingly, 
Harnack and Zahn reduced Hobart’s list of 400 words (!) to 
about 100. Cadbury examines this reduced list, classified 
under the heads of A. General words (40); B. Medical words 
(18); C. Ordinary words used in a medical sense (27); D. 
Longer expressions (15); and concludes that ‘‘ anyone familiar 
with the common vocabulary of Hellenistic Greek will easily 
see that there are few words in these lists that are of unusual 
occurrence [cf. his canon in ch. ii]. . . . List B. can not be 
given too much weight, as it is natural that any writer’s 
description of purely medical matters should find parallels 
in the books of medicine.” 

“The vocabulary of the doctor and the layman always coincide to a con- 
siderable degree. We know how many of the simpler medical terms are found in 
common speech today, especially on the lips of educated men, and we may well 
think of conditions in the first century as in this respect much like our own. It 
is entirely possible, then, that much medical language had already become part 
of common speech.” (P. 49.) 

“The style of Luke bears no more evidence of medical training and interest 
than does the language of other writers who were not physicians.’"’ (p. 50). 
“*So Luke, ‘the beloved physician’ and companion of Paul, may have written the 
two books which tradition assigns to him [for the argument here is purely negative, 
and deals with the alleged linguistic evidence for the tradition], though their 
Greek be no more medical than that of Lucian, ‘the travelling rhetorician and 
show-lecturer;’ but the so-called medical language of these books cannot be used 
as proof that Luke was their author, nor even as an argument confirming the 
tradition of his authorship.” (P. 51.) 

The excursus on Lucian is more than a tour de force, or the 
record of pleasant afternoons with the lexicon. It is an 
investigation of the use of so-called ‘medical language’ by 
the satirist Lucian, particularly in his Alexander, True 
History, and Death of Peregrinus. And the results show that 
“‘the frequency of occurrence is about the same in the two 
writers’”’ (Lucian and St. Luke). Still more remarkable, 
it actually appears that a large number of words starred by 
Hobart as “peculiar to Luke” (and therefore of the greatest 
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importance) occur at least twice as often in Lucian as they 
do in Luke himself!! 

To say the least, it is obvious that the alleged ‘medical’ 
language of St Luke has received, for lack of wider investiga- 
tion, an interpretation which it will not bear; and that the 
very evidence for its ‘medical’ character has been greatly 
exaggerated. We earnestly hope that Professor Cadbury’s 
work will receive the attention which it deserves, and that 
henceforth no one will assume the Hobartian hypothesis 
as already sufficiently proved. Meanwhile, the appearance 
of Part II is awaited with intense interest. 


CRITICAL NOTES 


“KIss THE SON’’—Ps. 2: 12. 
By Samvuet A. B. Mercer, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


In the Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
1908, 58-59, 193, Sievers and Bertholet propose to solve this 
age-long problem by conjecturing that 73 is an abbreviation 
for 1292 and by reading 12372 3P83, kiss his feet. But where 
else in the Old Testament is such an abbreviation to be 
found? The objection to the belief that 73 is the Aramaic 
word for son is that it is unnatural to expect an Aramaic 
word in a text where only Hebrew is found. Yet this is 
what we find in Prov. 3: 2. And what is more natural for a 
poet than to use a foreign word especially if it serves his 
purpose best? For by using 72 in this place the poet avoided 
the unpleasant alliteration, 2 {2 in a sentence where em- 
phasis would be best marked by contrast of sound. The 
sentence sounds much weaker than our Mes- 
soretic text. 

Another argument used against 73, as an Aramaic word, 
is that the sentence does not seem to mean much. On the 
contrary, St. Jerome rendered the sense, though not the 
text, when he translated adorate pure. Now, bearing in 
mind the context, especially verse seven, ‘“‘Jehovah said 
unto me, Thou art my son,’’ it would seem that we have 
in verse twelve just what we should expect the poet to say. 
Beginning with verse ten the writer says: 

And now, O kings, be wise; 

Be instructed, O judges of the earth. 
He here addresses the kings and rulers of the world, in ac- 
cordance with the context of the whole poem. Then he 
exhorts them to worship Jehovah and adore Israel’s king 
(cf. Dan. 2: 46); 
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Serve Jehovah with fear, 
And rejoice with excitement. 
Kiss the son, lest he be angry. 

In the phrase, kiss the son, we have a very common Sumer- 
ian and Semitic act of adoration. Dr. Langdon has recently 
shown in an article, ‘‘Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian 
Prayer,’ that the ritual of kissing was common in Sumerian 
and Babylonian worship, and was also practiced by the 
Canaanites (cf. I Kings 19: 18). But he goes on to say in 
reference to this ritual that, ‘‘it was rejected by the Hebrews 
as wicked and sinful because it was connected with the 
worship of images” (p. 548). Now, for this statement there 
is, so far as I know, no proof. The passage which Langdon 
. seems to have in mind, Job 31: 26-28 (not Job 32, with Lang- 
don), contains no such implication. That which is in Job 31 
considered sinful is not the method of worship, but the worship 
of the sun and the moon. On the contrary, this passage in 
Job, together with that in Kings 19, and the Semitic usage 
referred to, furnishes a context for our passage in Ps. 2: 12. 
In the phrase, ‘‘ Kiss the son,’’ we have an indication of a 
ritual practice which was known to the Hebrews as well 
as to other Semites. When the poet exhorts the kings and 
rulers of the earth to ‘“‘kiss the son,” he means that they 
should adore Israel’s king, Jehovah’s anointed, instead of 
rebelling against him. 


THE MARK OF CAIN (GEN. 4: 13-15) 
By Joun A. Maynarp, New York 


When Cain had murdered his brother Abel and been 
banished by the Lord, he said to Yahweh, “‘My punishment 
is greater than I can bear. Behold, thou hast driven me 
out this day from the face of the earth; and from thy face I 
shall be hid; I shall be a fugitive and a wanderer in the earth; 
and it shall come to pass that whosoever findeth me shall 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1919, 531-556; cf. Mercer, “ Divine 
Service in Early Lagash,"’ Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, 1920. 
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slay me.”” And Yahweh said unto him, ‘Therefore who- 
soever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven- 
fold. And Yahweh appointed a sign for Cain lest any finding 
him should smite him.” 

In the mind of the writer of our Yahwistic stories, Cain 
was a person, and after the death of Abel, his father Adam 
was the only other man left on the face of the earth, why then 
should he use the form “whosoever findeth me.’’ We are 
led to suppose that ‘‘whosoever” applies not to men but 
to jinn or spirits. Cain is driven away from the land where 
Yahweh shows his power as a Baal of the ground, blessing 
it and making piants grow for the welfare of men. Cain will 
now intrude upon the domain of the jinn, the desert which 
is far from the face and the immediate protection of Yahweh. 
Why should the jinn be called “‘whosoever”’? Perhaps for 
the reason that it is not expedient to pronounce their name, 
for fear that they will come if they hear it. For this reason, 
the Arabs, in certain countries at least, do not use even the 
word jinn or jenoon; they call the jinn, haduk ennas, these 
people or even ‘‘the believers’’ (el muminim) or the Moslem! 
(el muslemin). 

This interpretation of ‘‘whosoever”’ supports Zeydner’s 
view that the sign of Cain was circumcision (Cf. ZAW 18 p. 
33), since it is well known that circumcision was looked upon 
by many peoples as a charm against the evil spirits.” 


THE CAINITE AND SETHITE GENEALOGIES OF GEN. 4 AND 5 
By HERBERT H. Gowen, University of Washington, Seattle 


Readers of the passage in Gen. iv containing the genealogy 
of Cain and of that in Gen. v containing the genealogy of Seth 
are inevitably struck by the partial identity and general 
similarity of the two lists. The conclusion is naturally 
drawn that we have here two variant versions of one original 


1 Bel, “‘La population Arabe de Tlemcen,” in Revue des Etudes Ethnographiques 
et Sociologiques, 1, p. 206. 
2 Bennett, Exodus (in Century Bible), p. 68. 
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genealogy adapted editorially. But commentators seem 
generally to have supposed the P list, in Gen. v, the more 
authoritative and, with the addition of ‘Noah, corresponding 
to the ten Babylonian kings before the flood mentioned by 
Berossus. Driver has even suggested the possible insertion 
of Seth and Enosh between Adam and Kain in Gen. ix. 

Is not the probability all the other way? Is not the Adam, 
‘man,’ in J the equivalent of the Enosh, ‘man,’ in P, each 
name referring to the father of the human race? Was not 
the original list a sevenfold one rather than a tenfold one, 
viz:— Adam (or Enosh), Kain, Enoch, ‘Irad, Mehuya’el, 
Methushael, Lamech? 

In this case we may suppose the first eight verses of Gen. v 
due to revision by an editor who had at hand a variant of the 
list in Gen. iv to which he prefixed the Sethite tradition. The 
transition from the generic Adam in v. 2 to the individual 
Adam in v. 3 is obviously a little forced. In this manner the 
Sethite genealogy was made to run as follows: Adam, Seth, 
Enosh (now regarded as some one distinct from Adam), 
Kenan, Mahalal’el, Yered, Enoch, Methushelah, Lamech, 
Noah (added to make the tenth Berossian king, Xisuthros). 


Dip JAHWEH FORSAKE THE TEMPLE? (EZEKIEL 8) 
By HERBERT H. Gowen, University of Washington, Seattle 


In Dr. C. F. Moore’s recently published ‘History of Re- 
ligions’ (Vol. II) in the section on Judaism he says, on p. 
27,—“‘ He (i.e., Ezekiel) sees Jehovah, mounted on his cherub 
car, abandon his temple and his land to escape from the 
midst of such abominations.” 

As I read the passage I find a much more comforting in- 
terpretation. Jahweh, so far from forsaking His land and 
people, was manifestly, as the prophet perceived, remaining 
for judgment. The tragical thing was that the people, 
resorting to foreign cults in the darkness of the temple cham- 
bers, kept complaining, ‘“‘ The Lord hath forsaken His people,” 
while all the time He was still there. It was this self-induced 
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blindness which necessitated the judgment. Judgment was 
indeed the consequence and the sign of God’s unrecognized 
presence. 

It seems to me plain that the words in verse 6 rendered R.V. 
“that I should go far off from my sanctuary” should be 
translated infinitively, ‘‘to get them far off from my sanc- 
tuary,” as in the R.V. margin. 
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Studies in Biblical Parallelism. Part I. Parallelism in Amos. By Louis I. 
Newman. Part II. Parallelism in Isaiah, Chapters 1-10. By William Popper. 
Univ. of Calif. Press, Berkeley, 1918, pp. x, 57-444. $4.00. 

These papers constitute Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3 of the series in 
Semitic Philology, cited as Univ. Calif. Publ. Phil., edited by 
William Popper, and ‘“‘offered in exchange for publications 
of learned societies and institutions, universities and libraries.” 
The present studies represent work done in 1915-1916 and 
are arranged in the form of a text-book for class room work 
‘to introduce students of Hebrew to the prophetic literature.” 

The reconstructed English text (that the “creaking of the 
critical apparatus’’ may not distract from due literary appre- 
ciation) involves, in addition to the rectification of manifest 
errors, only such emendations as will retain or reéstablish 
the original parailelistic structure. The latter corruptions 
are assumed especially in cases where the parallelism itself 
is defective, and the test of parallelism is applied for their 
solution. In some few cases the solution involves a transposi- 
tion of words and phrases—a method which is defended in the 
Foreword.! Gray’s system of symbols (Forms of Hebrew 
Poetry) has been adopted for the schematization. 

The studies are introduced by an exceedingly valuable 
sketch of the origin and evolutionary development of this 
peculiar poetic motif, with illustrative examples culled from 
a very wide range of literature, as Finnish, Chinese, Egyptian, 
Sumerian, Babylonian-Assyrian, Arabic (including Persian 
and Turkish), Abyssinian, and Hebrew; and the conclusion 
is drawn that parallelism is the result of a psychological 
tendency to repeat inspiring ideas in different words, an 
instinctive impulse, which is regulated, however, by another 


! In view of the objection raised in JBL36, p. 63. 
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propensity toward orderliness in expression. This poetic 
principle is manifested first in reiteration, then in incremental 
repetition, and finally in artistic parallelism (p. 115). The 
Hebrew form is the ultimate development of a chronological 
sequence through Egyptian, Sumerian, Babylonian-Assyrian 
—or possibly through an independently-originated Arabic 
form if a non-Semitic substratum for parallelism is postulated. 
The line of parallelism is also traced briefly through the 
Apocrypha and the Apocalypses, in the New Testament 
and in Syriac, Rabbinical, Medieval Jewish, and Modern 
Hebrew Literature. Finally, ‘‘it may be said that parallelism 
has outlived its day,” since it can flourish only when poetic 
forms are relatively undeveloped. 

Recognizing the overlapping of Hebrew verse and prose, 
the structure of Amos is studied with a view to ascertain, 
in the twilight zone of the mélange, where poetry proper 
and prose proper end and what is the result of their blending 
(p. 136). The reviewer can hardly do more, here, than 
restate the conclusions as follows: 

Sheer prose is very rare. 

Genuine parallelistic stichoi? predominate (five-sixths of 
the instances). Many grades of poetry verge into prose by 
ascending degrees. 

The prose-poetry interrelation contains various shades 
of parallelism and non-parallelism. The near-prose, however, 
is marked by parallelism, as well as the bona fide poetry.’ 

The dominant structural unit of Hebrew poetry is the 
couplet. Amos reveals 127 genuine parallel couplets (7 
being clearly synthetic, 21 doubtful, 6 irregular). There 
are 20 possible triplets, but marred and caused by a dubious 
text. 

The narrative stichoi are purely prosaic or near-prosaic 
in character. Several lie within the indeterminate territory 


2 A line used as a unit of measurement. 
3 This is based upon the synonymous and correspondent character of the 
saj*‘ illustrations. 
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between prose and poetry. A series of prophetic ejaculations 
are similarly placed. 

Finally, it must be admitted that the reasons for the 
prophetic departure from the regular couplet structure are 
not yet apparent. Newman thinks that the deliberate 
deviation from balanced couplet formation may be owing 
to other poetical or rhetorical laws which condition the 
canons of parallelism, or that the prophet under sheer emo- 
tional impulse dispensed with the ordinary fetters which 
habitually bound his utterances. He adheres, however, 
to the principle that behind every divergence from regularity 
a rhetorical law operated; and this should be sought. The 
competency of the present reviewer will admit of no more 
than an opinion. Since the development of Hebrew poetry 
is marked by a clearly discernible movement away from 
strict regard to form unto the freer rhythm of prose, changes 
which can be classified into three stages or periods, the 
early vigorous folk poetry with more or less metrical regu- 
larity of beat,! the more pronounced lyric with metrical 
variations? and the prophetic type embodying a thoughtful 
repose and ‘‘the exaltation of content over form,’’* it may 
be that the rigid force of logic subordinated the musical ex- 
pression to the requirements of reasoning. Certainly the 
replacement of ecstasy by reflection was a factor that helped 
subdue the ‘“‘madness’’ and all its emotional refinements, 
characteristic of the primitive stages of the prophetic phenom- 
enon. The weight, then, of the intellectual element rather 
than a spontaneous reversion to a state of pristine feeling 
tended to disrupt the parallelistic simplicity in much the 
same manner in which it undoubtedly contributed to mixed 

1 Gen. 4: 23; Num. 21: 27; Deut. 32 and 33; Judg. 14: 14, 18; | Sam. 2: I-10. 


2 Pss. III, 112, 34, 30. 

* Italics mine. Cf. Elcanon Isaacs, “‘The Metrical Basis of Hebrew Poetry," 
AJSL 35, pp. 47-49. 

‘It seems misleading to suggest (p. vii) that Isaiah in 56: 10 refers to false 
prophets, “dumb dogs; they can not bark,” in contrast with the raving of the 
“‘seers,”” since the weakness of the false prophets lay in the fact that they could 
do little more than thoughtlessly rave. 
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metrical variations. The predominance of thought over 
feeling would naturally result in overbalancing parallelistic 
uniformity. 

The conclusions, however, drawn from the Isaiah studies 
might induce us to reject such a suggestion since they compel 
us to assume an original intention of regularity of structure 
throughout the oracular portion of the ten chapters (p. 443), 
eighty per cent being genuine parallelism and much of the 
remaining portion showing evident traces of the same; but 
in as much as these results are based upon a textual recon- 
struction governed by the laws of parallelism to begin with 
(p. iii), it is not absolutely safe, in my judgment, to decide 
(p. 444) that ‘‘no emendation of the text should be accepted 
which does not restore parallelism.’”” It would seem absurd, 
however, in view of the positive contributions made by such 
exhaustive studies as these to doubt the general efficacy of 
what might be termed the parallelistic law of exegesis. 

In addition to the wealth of detail, the wide range of re- 
search indicated in the footnotes, and the scholarly thorough- 
ness and accuracy exhibited is this painstaking work, the 
reader will delight in the excellence of the printed page and 


the general esthetic character of the whole. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 


A Gentle Cynic. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. & London, 

1919, pp. 255. 

This is a translation of the book of Koheleth (Ecclesiastes) 
“stripped of later additions,” together with an account of its 
origin and growth and an interpretation, the tenor of which is 
indicated by the words of the title. It presents to the public, 
popularly, the results of a critical study of this “intensely 
human”’ specimen of the Wisdom literature of Palestine. 

Both author and publisher may be complimented on the 
attractive and successful form in which the paradoxical views 
of life of the real Koheleth are reconstructed and enhanced 
by one who aims to create a more intelligent appreciation of 
the charm and wit of the “easy-going dilettante,” who played 
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none too seriously with the baffling problems of life in general 
and particularly with the profitless struggles of later Juda- 
ism. In brief, the philosophy of the “cynic’”’ is that of 
a sympathetic lover of life, undismayed by a frank recog- 
nition of the aimlessness of human existence and the in- 
soluable character of the interminable monotony of nature. 
If the pursuit of happiness must inevitably end in ennui, 
nevertheless there is a certain satisfaction in being indif- 
ferent to it all, even a delightful enjoyment in seeing the 
amusing side of life’s contradictories provided one knows 
how “to have a good time.”’ Charitable humor and an 
ironical smile at the amazing inconsistencies of the world is 
the secret of the wisdom of this Hebrew sage. 

Thus Jastrow concludes after a painstaking analysis and 
sufficient pruning of the text' to make this Koheleth a plaus- 
ible creature of his critical art. The present reviewer be- 
lieves he sees rightly in the general trend of details and 
can commend his notes and endorse the main drift of his 
introductions,’ but hesitates to accept his fundamental theory. 
In fact, I am strongly tempted to take advantage of this space 
to present a different view of my own. In fairness, however, 
this must be abandoned, though some suggestions may be 
made so far as they touch directly upon the central argument. 
I think that Jastrow unduly belittles the philosophy of the 
man and does scant justice to the collective thought of the 
Wisdom school. Serious exception should be taken to the 
statement (p. 126) that Koheleth is ‘too full of good humor 
to be a really great and serious philosopher.” The dis- 
covery of the goallessness of life and the ever-enduring flux 
of nature is in itself a wonderful point to make or, at any rate, 
to emphasize in the world of Jewish thought. The attempt 


1 Cf. Appendix: 2: 3; 2:9; 3: 12; 11:9, particularly. And also note the transla- 
tion (p. 208): “to enjoy himself for his toil’’ rather than the more natural reading,’’ 
—in his toil.” 

2 Though I notice several instances where statements are misleading, if not 
inexact, owing to their unqualified form. But this is perhaps an unavoidable 
defect in attempting to popularize Old Testament material. 
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to view the moral struggle in the light of this eternal monoto- 
nous routine of nature is surely as daring a flight of philo- 
sophic speculation as India or Greece ever accomplished— 
though Greek metaphysics may have been the original in 
his case. The solution that the emptiness of the happiness- 
quest is owing to a false estimate of the value of ‘‘ends”’ in 
themselves must afford keen satisfaction to modern thinking. 
The shifting of the human goal away from ‘‘ends”’ to the life 
stream itself is worthy of the best conclusions of the most 
profound thought of any time. The satire and the gentle 
sarcasm is directed against a worn-out and passing phase of 
the virtue-happiness program, and the Wisdom school re- 
vealed its progressive and sagacious spirit by cherishing and 
securing the canonization of the work—though, to be sure, 
concessions to orthodoxy corrupted, and conciliating re- 
dactions amplified, the text. For these reasons, in my 
judgment, the author’s main position (pp. 127ff) is hardly 
acceptable. Koheleth is really pointing out, in a naive and 
unsystematic way perforce,! not simply the negative truth 
that progress cannot be rightly gauged through the imperman- 
ent and transitory accomplishments (‘‘vanities’’) of human 
activity, but the positive thesis that in activity itself, the 
flux of the world as a whole, the moral current of human 
effort toward felicity should be grounded. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 


The Book of Genesis for Bible Classes and Private Study. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1919, pp. xiii + 193. $1.25. 


Converts to pseudo-scholarly cults like Eddyism, Theos- 
ophy, Mazdaznan, are urged to buy and read expensive 
literature of the most abstruse character; on the whole, they 
do it with a perseverance worthy of a better cause. On the 
contrary Bible study among us is, generally speaking, less 
thorough than a generation ago. Some bishops complain 


1 The defect of an unsystematic method (cf. p. 124) should not blind one to 
the fact that the thesis is developed nevertheless. Koheleth’s abandonment of a 
teleological line of reasoning may partly account for this, together with the 
limitations of the “ proverb"’ style which was the fashion of his school. 
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that candidates for ordination do not know the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Bible classes are held only in a few churches and are 
often poorly attended during their sporadic existence. One 
of the causes of this neglect is the lack of commentaries that 
are readable, based on honestly accepted scientific results, 
intellectually and devotionally constructive, not too shallow 
and yet not too hard to understand, not arbitrary and not 
encumbered by short-lived theories. The Biblical and 
Oriental series edited by Dr. Mercer and published by More- 
house is an attempt to make up for this deficiency. The 
first volume which is given entirely to Genesis strikes a new 
note in Bible Studies. It is almost entirely devoid of sci- 
entific scaffolding; the lessons to be studied have each a 
single topic, capable of stimulating and inspiring the mind, 
as well as the heart, in a useful “‘searching”’ of the Scriptures. 
The method adopted is that of a correspondence course, 
the important part being the written work. One hour’s study 
on the average for each of the two hundred and forty lessons 
will provide a good year’s work and will leave the memory 
well furnished for many years. If our Sunday School 
teachers could only take this course we would miss some 
fantastic pieces of information that come to us through 
examination papers of their classes. The only question is, 
Will young Americans take the trouble of looking up all 
these references, of leaving their easy chair to write little 
essays, once a day? Probably not, unless their spiritual 
leaders proclaim a Crusade against ignorance and show the 
claims and the power that Christianity has upon our mental 
life, so feebly sustained by magazines, the daily paper and a 
few occasional sermons. The Biblical and Oriental series, 
if it becomes as widely known as it deserves to be, will help 
greatly in the Educational Awakening of the Church. The 
very strictness of the directions laid down by the editor, will 
constantly remind Bible Students, that we should not com- 
promise with the ideal, that there is a blessing in work, and 
that Bible study is a field which yields according to the 
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effort spent in it, under proper devotional conditions, follow- 
ing a tested and progressive method. 

Is it necessary to add that there is not one unsafe state- 
ment in this book? Hommel’s theory of the site of Eden 
in the Persian gulf (p. 40) is not yet accepted by all, but 
remains, to our mind, the best hypothesis proposed to this 
day. The rest of the book is based on commonly accepted 
results. Joun A. MAYNARD 


The Religious Experience of Israel. By William J. Hutchins. Association Press, 

New York, 1919, pp. 519. $1.90. 

Persistent efforts are being made to awake new interest in 
the daily use of the Bible. Professor Hutchins has arranged 
a series of daily readings for half a year, which will cover the 
bulk of the Old Testament. He emphasizes those sections 
which have entered largely into the life of the Christian 
Church. His method is to centre the student’s thoughts 
upon one subject each day. The student is first directed to 
read a definite passage from the Old Testament. Then the 
author supplies a simple and concise background for the 
passage, illustrating the subject by making use of modern 
parallels and quotations. Then follows a series of questions 
on the subject under consideration. The whole number of 
lessons—one hundred and eighty-two—is divided into four- 
teen groups, such as, “Early Heroes of the Hebrew Race 
and Faith,” ‘Old Problems and New Prophets,’’ The Re- 
stored City,” etc. At the conclusion of each group questions 
and problems for discussion are presented. The book is 
one of a series prepared at the request of the Commission 
on Bible Study and Other Christian Education Books of the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The author has done his work in a scholarly, sim- 
ple, and reverent manner, and it is hoped that the book 
will find its way into many homes. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Professor John F. Genung died at Sunderland, Mass., 
October 1, aged sixty-nine. M. 


Rev. Dr. Walter Lock, formerly warden of Keble College, 
has succeeded Dr. Sanday at Christ Church, Oxford. M. 


Clermont-Ganneau has just published a new Hebrew 
mosaic and inscription which was brought to light recently 
in Palestine by a British officer. The text, in Aramaic, is 
an appeal for funds for use in the synagogue service. M. 


The French Government has decided that in examinations 
for the bachelor’s degree (held in Egypt) Hebrew, which is 
now spoken in Palestine, can be offered as one of the living 
languages. In similar examinations when held in French 
North Africa, classical Arabic and colloquial Arabic are also .- 
accepted. J. A. M. 


Professor Gottheil of Columbia University has compiled 
a list of references, in the New York Public Library, to 
Armenia and the Armenians. This is a most useful biblio- 
graphy for students of Armenian social, political and re- 
ligious life. M. 


The Pentateuchal problem will probably never be solved to 
the entire satisfaction of every one. The veteran Swiss 
Egyptologist, Edouard Naville, has been for the past few 
years attacking the “‘assured’’ results of Old Testament ex- 
perts. His Archaeology of the Old Testament, in the Library of 
Historic Theology, in which he attempts to show that Cunei- 
form was the original language of the Old Testament, has 
made him famous. Two articles now lie before me, both 
reprints from the Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, 1917- 
1918. The earlier, ‘‘Les deux Noms de Dieu dans la Gen- 
ése,’’ reopens the double source theory of Genesis and seeks 
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to show that the divergent names for the deity do not dis- 
prove the Mosaic authorship of Genesis. The second article, 
‘‘La Composition et les Sources de la Genése,’”’ contains the 
author’s remarkable contention that the sources used by 
Moses in writing Genesis were three, namely; tablets that 
Abraham brought from Mesopotamia, containing legends; 
family documents of the patriarchal period; and the history 
of Joseph, probably written by himself. Professor Naville 
should be given a hearing, though it must be confessed that he 
often assumes more than the critics whom he condemns. M. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION UNDER THE ‘PRESIDING BISHOP 
AND COUNCIL”’ 


The ‘General Board of Religious Education”’ is no more. 
The ‘‘Department of Education” of the ‘‘ Presiding Bishop 
and Council”’ has become heir to all the property, plans and 
officers formerly belonging to the ‘‘G.B.R.E.”’ Those mystic 
initials will no longer tantalize or worry the Church. 

But the ‘“G.B.R.E.” closed its career with an honorable 
history even though it was short. In seven years it had ex- 
pended $161,000 of the Church’s money. That the Church 
felt the money to have been wisely spent is revealed in the 
fact that the Board’s annual income began with about nine 
thousand dollars and ended with nearly thirty-eight. Its 
legacy to the new organization was: free from all debt and 
contained assets of some $5,000. 

Dr. William E. Gardner is the Executive Secretary of the 
new Department. Dr. Bradner and Mr. Micou continue on 
the staff, and Miss Frances H. Withers, formerly Secretary 
of the Junior Auxiliary has been transferred to the educational 
staff, together with her organization. 

Nothing that the General Board of Religious Education 
had in hand will be dropped. It had been hoped that a 
much larger program could, by the help of the Nation-Wide 
Campaign, be undertaken. But the indications are that 
such wider efforts will have to be developed slowly. L.B. 
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INTERESTING THE LAYMAN IN His BIBLE 


The evolution of new types of religious study is worthy of 
careful attention. The field is constantly broadening. Newer 
methods enable us to fit the subject more accurately and 
helpfully to certain classes of students. It is most satis- 
_ factory to those who believe in the spread of intelligent lay 
opinion on things religious to discover a new type of Bible 
study for the laity in the ‘Biblical and Oriental Series,” 
of which the Rev. Prof. Samuel A. B. Mercer is the editor, 
and also the author of the first volume which contains a 
study of the Book of Genesis. (Morehouse Publishing . 
Company.) 

It is not the purpose of this note to discuss the way in 
which Dr. Mercer has interpreted his Biblical sources, but 
rather to comment on the new and interesting educational 
method which has been employed. 

Dr. Mercer has before him the layman at home who wishes 
to see what the Bible is like when looked at from a modern 
point of view; the layman who has no intention of becoming a 
Biblical expert, but who wants to read a little and think about 
what he reads. We imagine that this type of layman exists 
in every congregation; not in great numbers to be sure, but 
as a leaven in the lump. 

An hour or more a day is what Dr. Mercer hopes such an 
one may devote to Biblical study, and some eight months of 
work is clearly marked out. Of course, the number of those 
who can devote this amount of time consecutively to such 
work is strictly limited. But there is no reason why the 
study may not be pursued at intervals. It consists of reading 
and writing—a little of each. The average layman seldom 
writes, after the fashion in which Dr. Mercer hopes he may. 
Yet he may possibly be persuaded. 

The most interesting feature in the plan of study is its 
accommodation to three classes of students: one who will 
only read a little and write an answer or two; one who will 
read more and write more; and finally one who will go still 
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deeper and then organize his results into short essays on 
given topics. This plan gives the book and the series a 
much wider usefulness. It will fit the clergyman as well as 
the layman. It might easily be used in class work as well 
as by individuals. It fits admirably the need of ‘‘Home 
Department” study among adults. 

The treatment of the book of Genesis is very suggestive. It 
is not confined to either the literary or the archaeological 
realm, but leads out helpfully into moral and social questions, 
into theological attitudes and convictions. It draws an 
Old Testament atmosphere into close connection with Christ 
and Christian principles. Its results are not loose facts, but 
organized thought for daily living. Dr. Mercer is to be 
congratulated on his method. L.B. 


The Rev. W. L. Bevan, Ph.D., occupies the chair of Eccle- 
siastical History, Church Polity, and Canon Law at Bexley 
Hall, Gambier, Ohio. 


The Rev. Canon Bedford Jones, rector of St. Peter's, 
Brodville, Ont., has been appointed Principal of Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, Province of Quebec, in succession to 
the Rev. Dr. Parrock. 


Mgr. Pietro Piacenza, theologian, canonist, and liturgiolo- 
gist, died in August 1919. Mgr. Piacenza was professor of 
Liturgy in the Roman Seminary, and was a member of the 
Breviary Revision Committee of 1907. Since 1902 he had 
been editor of Ephemerides Liturgicae, and was author of 
a number of standard liturgical works. 


The Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., late Bishop of Oxford, 
has accepted the post of Lecturer in Theology at King’s 
College, London. 


The Rev. Francis M. Osborne, B.D., of the Diocese of N. 
Carolina, tendered the Chair of Theology in the University 
of the South, has accepted, and entered upon his duties at 
the opening of the Spring term. 
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Anglican Theological Review 


HIS quarterly is devoted to a discussion of all theological prob- 
| lems from an Anglican point of view. Kive features are empha- 
sized: Long scientific articles; full classified bibliographies ; 
scholarly book-reviews; short critical notes; and general notes and 
comments. The work will endeavor to be sound, scientific, and original. 
All members of the Anglican Communion, and all others interested 
in the theological teaching of the Anglican Church, who want to keep 
up-to-date, should read this Review. It is edited by a board of theo- 
logical specialists and is printed and published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. . 


TO READERS AND LIBRARIANS 
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. view is issued in May, October, December, and March: the volume be- 
ginning with the May number. The price is four dollars annually. 
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Biblical and Oriental Series 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER, General Editor 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago ; Rector of the Society of Oriental Research and Editor 
of its Journal; Editor of the Anglican Theological Review. 


A New Series of Scholarly Handbooks 


The object of this Series on the Bible and Oriental Civilization is to 
make the results of expert investigation accessible to laymen. Specialists in 
every case will be employed, who will endeavor to present their subjects in 
the most effective and profitable way. 


The Book of Genesis 
For Bible Classes and Private Study. By Samuet A. B. MERCER. 
Price $1.25. Postage additional. 

This book of xiv-+194 pages is divided into 240 daily readings and ex- 
ercises. It is designed fora year’s work in Biblical Introduction and the 
Book of Genesis. ‘There are sections on Revelation, Inspiration, and Bib- 
lical Archaeology, besides numerous discussions on the ethical, social, and 
religious teaching of Genesis. References are given to collateral reading ; 
there are directions for the writing of papers and theses; and many questions 
are introduced to stimulate independent and original thought. 


The Growth of Religion and Moral Ideas in Egypt 


By SaMuEL A. B. MeRcER. Price $1.50. Postage additional. 


In this book of x + 110 pages the author conducts his readers along the 
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from the earliest days down to the rise of Christianity. The story is profit- 
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Religious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria 
By SamMuet A. B. Mercer. Price $1.50. Postage additional. 


In xiv-+130 pages the author reveals the wonders of these great countries 
of religion, law, and commerce; and provides an excellent background and 
indispensable perspective for the study of religion of Israel and early Chris- 
tianity. 

Other volumes to follow 
Subscriptions are invited for the entire series or for individual volumes 


Published by 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


1801-1811 Fond du Lac Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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